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CLOTH SACK. 


Furnished for the Home Magazine by the Cloak and Mantilla House of 
E. A. HAYT & CO., 361 Broadway, New York. 
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DRESS FOR CHILD. 
INFANT'S CLOAK. 
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(FRONT VIEW.) 











FALL CLOAK, 
Of fine cloth or velvet, elaborately embroidered. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 18653. 
Tha Qoldior’c Wait for 
Che Soldier's Cdlife. Syoalipecaghrine 
‘ ‘ ind § u 
a) ] VY | , y ul F ne + ng Ww g r i 
Why ind h ive A é Re. 2 i 
ght for 8 1 i the sobs that sull ng, wakel V 1 
ger be su sed f f suspens V 
‘But t [am needed! § 1 weary but the intens 
ISci¢ id wilh ea i gy a é ry t , 
help my <« I your s und tk I 1s 1 n the ba n 
iren’s | ive 1 with the desire s r 
g 1 ums a st ize me < I hay l my | I t f 
rme with 1e! when fathers and é s Heaven We w I 
inds on all sides a f ing f é ere. It ita few years, a st 
You know wa g s are one hi Phe Ww his ea loud 1an 
iggle Just s W 1 l am growing, - ever rv ers Our thinned forces were 
and my b even ning gray wav P ic, and the Western 
and the children w s Men, more mer 
) ive Ss I have x Ww I ca i sides, and Ernes 
ut s ily you to look to er —answered with his 
. was no timé ra rering 
and yet God a l T ng L pany ca T) 
P pany 
ind the darlings \ I . eered, and next 
= ed in his ¢ l walk M4 Fa \ at As I Fa 11e, 
i dropped on his knee by the crib, where l t s from s sped 
y little curly heads were nestling, and /his neck in ¢ g; ving el e, gave 
sted his cheek on u by irms ul A l re er i by is e said, 
sobbed aloud ee l-bye,”’ watched the road with a brave 
Don’t, Ernest, d ! I never will d nance as ry as the last folds of the 
you again; and y has sometimes a st<g s flag f ered i it, and then nature 
hat you loved your 1 sustain no more, and she sunk upon the 
! wife and family helpless as a corpse 
ve nd not your ¢ ntry days and weeks passed on the sun s! ed, 
e land that has given you what you have 1 wers nodded, and the birds sung ag 
ind made 1 what you are Intelligent, n I i baby ST} l Pay 1, papa 4 
nging servility, erect form, and open « n- nd Freddie improvised soldiers’ adornments 
lant all ts of the happy home that h i plumes and scarlet bands, and 





ho sples to fetter freedom, or ti led lords 
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I step and ta ked about going to Dixie 
V he was big, and all was one heartache 

poor wife, until she almost envied those 

‘ id never loved In her dreams she 

1 hear the shock of battle, see the wounded 

and dying, and the horses, frantic with fright, 
! ng here and there; and in the thickest of 


e fight, her husband throwing up his arms, 


and falling, with a sabre cut on his cheek 
fair cheek she had presse 1 her lips to a 
isand times. The days were not so bad, 
e could work; and she blessed God for 
la hat partially occupied her mind to the 
‘ ision of thought She canned, and pre- 
g ed, and dried fruit for the soldiers. She 


‘ it hospital shirts and made them, and 


1 socks, and devised elaborate embroid 


ery for baby’s dresses, to fill up each ni¢ he of 
t Letters were her sunshine, though her 
‘ were for hours after receiving them 
swollen with tears—sometimes with sympa- 
t } joy, and sometimes sorrow. Joy, when 
he wrote that their camp was fine and dry, 





w a good spring at their command, and 
| nty ol rations, and a strong, con pact force 
around, able to repel any attacks of the enemy; 
and sad, when the pages were filled with 
Nn ints of wearis marches, and com 
par ns dropping out of the ranks from 
fatigue, and loving messmates sending home 
dying messages to wives just as dear as she 


was to Ernest. 


ie months had rolled away into more than 
Lester ted, he 
had escaped so far without a und, and his 
le +? 


ar since Ernest enlis and 


wi 


ers were hopeful and cheery, and spoke 
ften of their reunion, till 


S09 


last her mind 


and 


s, and her puls 


at 


became embued with the same hope, her 


smile lost its touching sadne 


would throb with joy at times as she pictured 


his glad return and the sweet happiness of 
their after lives. 

The trees were leafless, and the snow lay 
heavy upon the ground, when the great heart 


of the North pulsed as one man, so trembling 
yet eager for th 
the telegraph wires of the great 


Mot 
hushed steps, talking of their soldier-sons, and 


e news expected each hour over 


struggle at 


Murfreesboro. hers went about with 


sisters caught their breaths as the unopened 


daily paper trembled in their grasp, and 


maidens thought of their lovers with such an 
aching heart, that it corrugated their brows 
li 
wit 


his life,’”’ 





ce the fiercest pain, and wives sunk down 


h white lips, and prayed—* Father, spare 
and tried to add—* Not my will, but 


Thine be done! 
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It was the t 
ceived a letter 
so bright and cl 
ing strugg]l 
hopefuln s ¥ 
} 


ments adoutl 


Spring—ant 
at the close of 
furlough t 
quieting, 
and gave 
papa, 


finger, 


and | 
nursery so! 
telling him t Ww 
for the even 
The night 
The hard s 
The ens 
dying were | 
ken « il 


lown WAas a 


rious. 


Fannie’s hea 


| 
and all of 


form agail ! 
till she closed 
and tried t 

ings were s 

shut o 
took 
times ere 
of 


prayer 


wounded l i 
for hely 


the lines H 
Sinclair, E 
killed by a 
how could 
tears fell f 


short n 


Leonard S 
widowed 

erous of hear 
the merest in 
fortable Oh d 
and yet so glad 


husband sa 
A letter for 
} 


ing | 


smi 
day the 
‘““the first uil f 
battle car 

you will fi iT 


Fannie me¢ 


AZINI 


et 


un 


u, 


n 


mi 


taiwart 





usual, re 
und perhaps ev: 
l mer, It was 
r caught up the ba 
happy kisses for } 


Harve 
de 

Luci 

Fannit 
thou 


t ¢ irade, was 


poor 
and 


» paper as she 
ife 


w of only sixtet 


r down was the name 


only dependence of } 


of fi 


ig all his wages home t 


her old 


was 


) 
> make age co! 


dear! she so 
all, 


ler ¢ for was 


Mrs. said t) 


<s he reached out the ne 


Lester,” 


ssive for ber hand 


Murfreesboro since t 
mm. I hoy 


this afterno 


isband all right.”’ 


y smiled a reply, and passe 


sd her finger alon; 


gorT 


not he 










































































ut, so eager was she to reach the seclusion ro ar er hand faints v ; 
her y to open t ter and hapy " t t H \ _ f 
8 sion of lrew up her low sey " ' ’ 
, v tir t th gra it re of nti en i} 
] umenced Dear wift und was w | ( ; 
with a pencil on t attle-field, in the ir . ij 
‘ of time between the skirmishing rhree res + 2ee+ {" 
evel were covered, and then it abruptly ended th 
no signature e turned to the sid Cine virtue of Ondurance, 
I ind here a sentence in strange handwrit . 4 . 
glared be re { printed in I . i F. 8. ¢ 
| l } E < t g 1 sma , 
‘ ‘ i A 
‘‘ This man is dead. shot wn in ( | i ‘ 
ev t of ¢ : . y a cha I y , : aha ; 
pon nd f ward ‘ f l 4 p he \ 
pocket “S. Ma i i i and 
é , andl 
4 That was a ] poor wife f 1 pre ‘ 
: ! i ] : é er ( it { i i 
pe and her re n t ! . r ‘ . | 
i t t ‘ot a sig not a i] 
’ ni \ g f ~ a ner ne \ A 
‘ had t i row tr " he ‘ ul | i 
I oer ers, ] red . lid not 1 " wi 
" r hand Pa ¥ l reless eyes eater 1 
. 1 as { 1 i! till str r v . I I ‘ . ‘ : 
’ , wined a f tears { i 
, eves, and ft hea l w n even | | 
1 ; i ; 
he « ‘Let } noor. t r Fan | the sake of nd 
my 5 rroup i nd stepped asid as | ft the | ‘ t 
n tt . 
Sinclair | g { ! and “ ier i } ind is 
tne , rround r the stric! x se of He WY . 
will elt by her sid le was m4 l, Far ‘ i Ww ? f 
r alor ur, good Al nd I thought I I 
Mary but God 1 me H l J with ft 
as di fore mv eve n f Heaven na l ‘ i Wii g , 
r Lu is en e patie! to wa nd me I \ : l ! 
F re I us pra Father, dear o1 l é i 
t] And the ¢g ps poured L praver k ‘ I ! ( el, when 
y six ns} tion B 1 ( e Fannie’s head ‘ ed we et w 
> nan s K upon r ¢ rter’s neck, and her t i ! I eG yf } n 
e of | : hed forth e rai With instinctiv s i Say ir, * . hat 
and ge icy e friends pa i ut, and left th X wa S before H ros a 
home | urners together w their sorrow and I i t sha f é imanity 
age c Gad H v se life « died every virtue ir f ll- 
80 5 Four months have passed since then. Far est per n, forced the utterance ft those 
s not nie Lester, with chastene ad O Father. if be possible 
smile, passes in and I cup | from neverthe 3, n 
vid and does her | at I ea l w as t 1 wilt 
t the ne raveller. who 1 ects Wat I fea in its wra ys an elegant 
r hand vet always has his eyes f 1 upon the al 4 y; 1 80 is ! re 
ave I lisiance I] children are pr le it con nts and heaves it back I ible 
I ho} ewels, that must be polished and circled ir the electr force which thunders t h 
pre us settiz for the home her Fat! s i blasts st e! 
nd passe preparing for them; and when her heart wea- >still is that affect i—that un- 


























rt of nature—whose pulses mix with 

ngs, and that draws all things into 
obedience to its law. It is an over- 

V ng energy with which a comet sweeps 
f its track; but it is not so great as 
which holds the planets to their centre, 
hinds them in glittering harmony for- 

r { majestic repose, a silent strength, 
he highest mood of nature.” There are 

n the history of mortals—hours that 

with them the stern trial of misfortune, 

ss. or bereavement—when fo do is im 

I e: and these are the hours which the 
’ 1eart by its sublime endurance hallows 
{ conquers. It is the trials and afilic 
| of life that reveal the highe st forces and 
I st virtues of the Christian character— 
forces and virtues that had never otherwise 
revealed. There is something touchingly 

nd in the virtue, which, while it is utterly 


it to prevent the misfortunes and ad- 


. ties of life, has, 


front and master them. 


nevertheless the power 


The repulsive 


energy of virtue—its power to throw from the 
< “what may for the present 1 ile the fate 
‘ e external man—is indeed sublime. There 
res s a force, a silent, hidden strength, in 

every truth-sustained heart, that cannot 
] subdue all oppositi yn in the end. In the 

est hour it is the philosophy of every 
‘ that has this strength, this energy in 
epose, to say with Mirton— 


nst Heaven’s han V I t 
( t or hope t ( steer 
onward.” 
Nor is the Christian endurance of which we 


eneak an occasional virtue, reserved in its de- 
ve ment and exercise for the great and 

aT 1 occasions of life— those larger events 
¥ at remote intervals, enter into our ex- 
. ce and form important parts of our 


but it is a practical ever grace. 
The world not only demands our active efforts 
and warmest zeal in the cause of truth, but 
proposes to try the strength of our virtues and 
t} f uality of our graces. The pure gold can 
stand the test of the crucible; and the trial of 
fire but enhances its lustre and beauty; so 
virtue, it can stand the severest analysis, 


Every 


wit 
and derive strength and purity from it, 


day puts our graces to the test; its t1 ials and 
line and 








temptations are designed for our disci] 


improvement in the moral virtues. The storm 
wrestles with the oak but strengthens it 


and adds to its power of resistance. 


Great men are made by the difficulties of 
‘ 


— 2s 
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life. All the professions are adorned by men 
whom the world had never known but for the 
Difficulties, 


wers, have discovered 


friction of trial and opposition. 


by testing the late! } 


their intellectual wealth, and given their pos- 


sessors their true 1 1e in the world of mind 
and letters. Spe y true is thisin the moral 
realm. The noblest Christian characters have 


“di by passing through the mora 


been produc 





crucible. The sturdiest virtues are those 
which have been the most siftingly tried 


That loveliest of all physical objects, the rain- 


bow, never arches e heavens but when the 
rain, cloud, and sunshine are commingli: 
and the rose, queen of wers, never yields a 


richer fragrance than when it is seve 
pressed. So with good man. Oppositi 


and difficulty but beautify and expand | 


moral virtues, and throw over his whole life a 
higher and diviner interes 


Schools for Contrabands. 


[ Facts diss pat & great many sire ngly as- 


serted theories. One of the deeply interestin 
questions of the ‘y is the capacity of the 
black race for edu mn Some consider this 


capacity to | e feeblest kind, wl 





others think more hopefully of the race, an 
assume that opportu and the means of 
education are all that are required. Facts are 


coming to our aid in this matter, and begin 





loom up stror on the ‘*‘ Contraband 


Schools at Port Royal were first established, 


a great many people were loud in condemning 
the movement as premature, or useless, or as th 
mere effervesce! in unsubstantial philan- 
thropy. But time : demonstrated their use 
An article in a number of the Atlanti 
Monthly, by ] I 


at Port Royal,” contain#? some facts about 


lerce, on *°* The Free dm 





these schools that will be read with deep in 


terest. We py so mu th of it as describes 
their condit ist spring. ] 

There are more than thirty schools in th 
territory, cond ed by as many as forty or 


forty-five teachers, who are commissioned by 
the three ass utions in Boston, New York, 


and Philadel; 


hia, and by the American Mis- 
sionary Associat They have an averagé 
attendance of two thousand pupils, and ar 
more or less frequented by an additional thou- 
sand. The ages of the scholars range in the 


main from eight to twelve years. They did 


not know even their letters prior to a year ag 
last March, except those who were being 


— nn ou a 
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' 
taught in the sing! | it Beaufort already 
erred t whi 1 be going on for a few 
weeks Very lid not the oppor 
inity f n ind evé 
ionths after D ig the spring and s 
of 1862 there were not more than a dozer 
hools, and e were ! 1 interrupted 
e heat, and t I ¢ y of as ! i 
*s some of the ea ers t act ass ( n 
ndents. Teachers came for a brief time 
ind upon its expiration, or for other « 
returned home, leaving the schools to be 
broken up, It wasr till October N 
} that the edu irrangem<é er 
t into muel T nd they ire 8 
smnarfectl¢ « . wer = } ee 
>) yet n i T i! | t hec it se the 
. itions have t had ie funds wherew 
to provide ont 
I visited ten of the s s, and conversed 
with the teachers of others. There w 
) noted. some xed } ls in the scl 
the town of Bea { ec] f nir 
thirteen in another of sixty-four, and 
n another , ¢ f n he scl s n ‘ 
plantations there were never more n 
rd nin one scl , in some cases tw 
or three, and in rs non 
TI ndvaneced classes were reading s 
tories and dida ¢ Passa n tl rd il 
. 1-1 Hillard’s Second Primary 
Reader, Willson’s S nd Reader, and others of 
similar grade. T se who had en ed a briefer 
period of instruc n were reading short sent 
ences or learnin I Li] ihbet In vera 
ie schools a class was engaged on an ¢ en 
airy lesson in arithmetic, gray writ 
ing. The eagerness for knowledge and the 
facility of acquisition displayed in the begin 


ig had not abated 
25th of March I visited a school at 





On the 








he Centra Baptist ¢ irch on SS Hele 
sland, built in 1855, shaded by lofty liv 
rees wit he ng pe lu m118 Moss ey rs 
ng from thei wide-spreading 
na surt ded by e gravestone 
er pro} ~ which bear a 
r nam Fripp and Chaplin 
was opened in September last, | 
many of the pu] s had received some instt 
tion before. hundred thirty-one 
children were present y first v und 
one hundred and forty-five on my second, 
which was a few days later. Like most of tl 


schools on the plantations, it opened at noon 


and closed at three o'clock, leaving the re 


noon for the children to work in the fiel 


New 


servic n WwW i ey ¢ t 
One iss, of twe ] ~ 1d xe 
s Reade ‘ G \V 
1 not read t | ig for t 
I l rec t st y pages 
“ ¢ mu I i 

is five and M4 
\ lew i th s irs e y p 
vii nad ¢ t ~ 
’ r the a ‘ At t s 
! ert Psa 
q ] 
, W ] l 
| the i i 
s new song. W f ( esly 
8 ‘ g sigr s i 
) i 
nu \I é Ww Ld 
I I hit y 
1 een « s ated i 
I write the songs ils 
lren, chattels W 
were now ALK f ’ 
us his owr 
eva song, howe i " 
l by u 
l wn,” W y ses 
liers pa n 
4 i 
g Jag D) n ; - 
R H l 
ne Russell's i) 
t of these is | l 
g et ng row ove road River ! 
I're ots es r 
lw an fr P lelphia. Ax r 





herself for 


aching Pp « 





r woman Of Af! 


n, finely cultured, and attuned to all 
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210 ARTHUR’S 
beautiful sympathies, of gentle address, and, 
wi was specially noticeable, not possessed 
with an overwrought consciousness of her 
ra She had read the best books, and 
naturally and gracefully enriched her conver- 
sation with them. She had enjoyed the friend 
ship of Whittier; had been a pupil in the 
Gra ir-School of Salem, then in the State 
N School in that city, then a teacher in 
one of the schools for white children, where 
8 had received only the kindest treatment 
I 1 the pupils and their parents, snd 
le be spoken to the honor of that ancient 
ry She had refused a residence in Europe, 
y a» better social life and less unpleasant 
l ution awaited her, for she would not 
ev herself from the fortunes of her peo 
} und now, not with a superficial sentiment, 
with a profound purpose, she devotes her 

8 heir elevation. 

At Coffin Point, on St. Helena Island, I 
v ed a schoolekept by a young woman from 
wn of Milton, Massachusetts, ‘‘ the child 
parents passed into the skies,’’ whose lives 
e th been written for the edification of 
stian world She teaches two schools, 
at ad rent hours in the afternoon, and with 
scholars in each. One class had read 
» Hillard’s Second Prim ury Reader, and 
w a review, reading Lessons 19, 20, and 
z ’ e I was present. Beiag questioned as 
ibjects of the lessons, they answered 
ntly. They recited the twos of the 
i sation table, explained numeral letters 
ind figures on the black-board, and wrote 
ind figures on slates. Another teacher 
adjoining district, a graduate of Har 
va und the son of a well-known Unitarian 
( ian of Providence, Rhode Island, has 
two schools, in one of which a class of three 
pupils was about finishing Ellsworth’s First 
I ressive Reader: and another, of seven 
I s, had just finished Hillard’s Second 
Primary Reader. Another teacher, from Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, on the same island, 
numbers one hundred pupils in his two schools. 


He ext 


1 ? = 
remark 

In a 
were ¢ 
pul is 
were ¢ 
Loyd V 
up 


rcises a class in elocution, requiring the 


yntence to be repeated with different 


und inflections, and one could not but 
the excellent imitations. 
school at St. Helena village, where 


lected the Edisto refugees, ninety-two 


were present as I went in. Two ladies 
ngaged in teaching, assisted by Ned 


Vhite, a colored man, who had picked 


clandestinely a knowledge of reading while 
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of girls read in the seventh chapter of St 


John, having begun this Gospel and gone thus 


far. They stumbled a little words like 


on 


‘‘unrighteousness”’ and ‘circumcision ;"’ other 


wise they got along very well When the 
Edisto re fugee s were brought here, in July, 
1862, Ned, who is a ut forty or forty-five 


years old, and Uncle Cyrus, a man of seventy 


who also could read, gathered one hundred 


and fifty children into two schools, and taught 


them as best they could for five months unt 


teachers were provided by the societies. Ne 


has since received a donation from one of the 


societies, and is now regularly employed on a 
to one of the teachers 
the g 


to bed. she 


salary. A woman comes 


of this school for instruction in evenil 
put her « 


had become interested 


after she has lren 
n learning by hearing 
she came home 


be t 


her younger sister read when 


from school; and when she asked t« sughet 


she had learned fi this sister the alphabet 


and some words of one syllable. Only a small 
proportion of the adults are, however, learning 


On the Sth of April, | school n 


visited a 


Ladies’ Island, kept in a small ehurch on the 
Eustis estate, and t ht by a young woman 
from Kingston, Massachusetts. She had mar 

fested much pet tence in going to this field, 
went with the first gation, and still keey 

the school which she opened in March, 1802 
She taught the puy their letters, Sixty-six 
were present on the day of my visit. A class 


of ten pupils read t story which commences 


on page 86 of Hillard’s Second Primary 
Reader, One girl, E)sie, a full black, and 
rather ungainly withal, read so rapidly that 


she had to be checked, 
I { 
teacher by taking the bx 


the only case of such 


fast reading that yund She assisted the 


‘ 


rinners to a corner ol 


the room and exercising them upon an alphabet 


eard, requiring them to give the names of 


letters taken out of their regular order, and 


with the letters making words, which they 


were expected to repeat after her. One class 


recited in Eaton's First Lessons in Arithm« 


with a rod pointed 


and two or three scholars 


out the states, lakes, and large rivers on the 


map of the United States, and also the differ- 


ent continents on the map of the world, as 
they were called Ll saw the teacher of this 
school at her residence, late in the afternoon, 


giving familiar instruction to some ten boys 


being under twelve 


and girls, all but tw 
years, who read the twenty-first chapter of the 
Book of Revelation, ar 


in the eleventh chapter of St. Jobn. 


1 the story of Lazarus 


Elsie was 


still a slave. One class of boys and another? one of these, Seeing me taking notes, she 
- 
ones ee oe 
— wa — . » enti - J 
- : wine Nas ~ hn 





gir 
Ing 
ahi 


ken 


con 
the 
pli 
the 








looked archly at the teacher, and whispered 

‘He’s putting mein ti n ind as | t 8} 

guess l, so Ldo he teacher was instructing i 

ier pupils in some dates and facts which have 66 ( 

had much to do w yur history. The que you gt 
ons and answers, in which all the pu G 
ined, were th ( 
‘‘Where were ive first brought t { ee A 


country “o Wh 


‘Virginia 


“When “Wi 


“1620 
‘Who broug! 
* Dutchmen oVW 
Who came the ime year to Plymou ‘ 
Massachusett Ody 


, 


which answ ven ina id 
e wi ‘ VW 
** What « ! i 1 ve 10 

United Sta 
‘What State t 
* South Car#r y 


“General Say ' “Wi 


“Who is your President Or 
* Abraham Li 


‘“What has he dor I you “ie 


‘He's freed us om 


There were four s is in the town ret 1 
Beaufort, a f wil i i, ea ive 
an average attendance from Sixt) ) Sy 
] ipils, and each provided with two tea ~ l 
In some of tl . wr was taught But 
i ‘ ek baat ul i ‘ i ' tau ul rua 
unheceseary to describe them, as they were . 
very much like the others here is, besides, \ 
ut Beaufort an industrial school, which meets VW 
two atternoor in & Week, and is conducted Une 


a lady from New York, with some dozen lad nk 


to assist her There w | nt, the af 

100n I visited i ne bh lred and t nN. yé 

girls from six to twenty years of age, all ply The 

ing the needle, some with pieces of patchwor!l the 

und others with aprons, pillow-cases, or hand- « easy to 

kerchiefs. ing 
Though I have never been on the school-\ boys 


committee, I accepted invitations to address corn 
the schools on these visits, and particularly | susce} 
plied the pupils with questions, so as to catch as it 


the tone of their minds; and I have rarely rhe 








rest 
I el nar il 
r to do w \ ! 
N } I 
it re 
1 
I nt pays hin 


‘ nd i 

I Ww \ 4 wi you 
’ ) > 
8 gue 1 it the 
i I 
| 7 

inswers in hardly 
1 ra y n 
with i rity of 
ol | t ens 
il, and, in st of 
xcept that it is not 


from whispering and talk- 
and you can see the 
laying the soldier, with 


The mem ry 18 very 


much so, perhaps, 


» reasoning faculty 


has interrupted at- 
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ter nee on the schools, the parents being ing, and you have a scene which prophets and 


} 


of having the children aid them in 


} and cultivating their crops, and it not 
thought best to allow the teaching to 
} } } 


h industrious habits. 


re in any way wit 

\ y freedmen, who had picked up an im- 
| { knowledge of reading, have assisted 
ichers, though a want of proper training 

lly detracts from their usefulness in 
respect. Ned and Uncle Cyrus have 
idly been mentioned The latter, a man 
arnest piety, has died since my visit. 
iy kept four schools on Hilton Head 


ist summer and autumn, being paid at 


f by the superintendents, and afterwards 
negroes themselves; but in November 
sted in the negro regiment Hettie was 

er of these. She assisted Barnard at 

I last spring, continued to teach after th 

Edisto people were brought to St Helena 

v re, and one day brought some of her 

puy to the school at the Baptist Church, 
to the teachers there that she eould 

them no farther. They could read the 
ind words of one syllable Hettie had 


I lto a planter on Wadmelaw Island, a 


1 gentleman, a native of Rhode Island, 
it the only citizen of Charleston who, 
when Samuel Hoar we on his mission to 
S h Carolina, stood up boldly for his official 
and personal protection Hettie had been 


taught to read by his daughter; and let this 
be remembered to the honor of the young wo 
man 

i} ) 


hnoois 


Such are the general features of the se 
as they met my eye. The most advanced 
classes, and these are but little ahead of the 
re can read simple stories and the plainer 
passages of Scripture; and they could even 
pursue self-instruction, if the schools were to 
be s is} ended. The knowledge they have thus 
gained can never be extirpated. They could 
read with much profit a newspaper specially 
prepared for them and adapted to their con- 
dition. They are learning that the world is 
not bounded north by C1 

} 


Savannah, west by Columbia, and east by the 





eston, south by 


sea, with dim visions of New York on this 
planet or some other,—about their con eption 
of geography when we found them. They are 
acquiring the knowledge of figures with which 
to do the business of life. They are singing 
the songs of freemen. Visit their schools; 
remember that a little more than a twelve- 
month ago they knew not a letter, and that for 
generations it has been a crime to teach their 


race; then contemplate what is now transpir- 
) 


sages would have d rhted to witness. It will 
be difficult to find ¢ il progress in an equal 
period since the 1 ning rays of Christian 
truth first lighted t hill-sides of Judea. | 
have never loo I ns Peter s, or behel l 
glories of art \ Michel Angelo has wrought 
or traced; but to my mind the spectacle 
these poor ng in darkness and 
bewilderment ‘gleams of the upp 
and better light t ls in moral grandeur 
inything that | ( I ( ( Irom mort 


~2ee 


ap . 
How to Pan the Kent. 
Ee. uM‘ 

“T don’t ; 5 to get thr ugh t} 
year, 1} r nd pport my w 
and childre ‘ ng man to a friend 
as they were Vv e together at night 
fall se] und darker every d 
My re | ul iat they ed I 
ind my ¢ eat de h ne 
Mary is a ca " though, and if ar 
body can fe through in-door 
she wil s ind eutting over of 
old thing t ma rT v mes for Frank and 
little Fan, } eve l ver iw LB 
the rent ’ T mie This } ise s 
suits us, and lw t move. I believe, unles 
I was turned Il the young man tossed 
a cigar ou t s +t, heaving a sigh and 
quick ‘ning his pace, as troubled people are 


wont to do 

‘“‘There goes a part of your rent,”’ said his 
friend, pointing » the cigar just thrown 
away. 


‘A pretty small part, you would say, | 


guess, if you had fifty dollars to make uy 
every quarts when you could not see wiere 
five of it were to « e from.” 

“Tecan put you in the way of paying one 
quarter with perfect é 


‘‘Be so kind as to do it, then—the quicker 
the better 

‘‘Just step in here and let me draw up a 
pledge for j ! n wi h you promise to leave 
off cigars, and then when you are tempted te 
buy one, slip the paper out of your vest 
pocket and read it e! That would save you 


in the course of the year over fifty dollars 


‘But then a cigar is such a comfort to a 


fellow when he is perplexed and worried t 
death with his affairs. I feel wretchedly 
without one after dinner.” 
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Cut off the 
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rent. You will be 


is one of 


Be not a slave of au 
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permit him to choose a lady of the royal blood 


‘ France for his queen, in which he did not 


i l rhen he insisted on marrying Marie 

fl 1ine, who was the betrothed bride of 
I nephew, James V. of Scotland. He em 
p ed himself for some time in attempting to 


arrange marriages for his three children and 


for self, but many princesses declined 
the h rv of his hand, and he remained queen 
less for two years. 


I nas Cromwell, a servant of Wolsey, had 
risen by his natural talents to be the confiden 


friend of his master, after whose death he 


entered the service of Henry, and rose 1 ipidly 

favor, and after filling the chief oflices in 
the realm was made premier. Cromwell was 
a f ud to the Reformation, and wished Henry 


larry a Protestant princess; 80 when the 
king requested him to assist in finding a suit 


\ uly, he procured a portrait of Ant 





wed itto the king, who was pleased 


} appearance, and concluded to marry her. 
W i she arrived, he complained that she was 
no ce the portrait. She could speak nothing 


I Dutch, and as Henry did not understand 
unguage, he called her dull and stupid, 
and married her with reluctance 
\ e certainly had the most reasonable 
cause for dissatisfaction; if she was not quite 
handsome as represented in the portrait, she 
was very well-looking, and had a very queenly 
manner, and was much admired by ail that 
wher. She was but twenty-four years old, 
while Henry was more than twice her age. 
Henry when young had been consi lered the 
handsomest man in England, but now was un- 
wieldy and diseased in person, and his coun 
ince was stamped by the sensual and cruel 
yassions that deformed his mind. 


Before this time Cromwell had been in gre 





favor with Henry; it was to him that the king 


entrusted the suppression of the monasteries 


and other religious houses Three thousand 
ty hundred and seventeen of these houses 
were surrendered, and the revenues, which, 


f rding to Camden, amounted to sixteen 
hundred thousand pounds a year, were appro- 
priate l by the king. \ probably ex iggerated 
report of the scandalous lives of some of the 
monks was published, which, with an exposure 
of the frauds with respect to relics and images, 
cured the people of their veneration for mo- 
nastic institutions. But now Henry did not 
regard Cromwell's services as of any account, 
and because he had advised the king to marry 


Anne, he was beheaded. ‘The tyranny of the 


king and the slavery of the nation appear 
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astonishing. Soon after Cromwell's death, 


three Catholics and ¢t Protestants were 


condemned for heresy, and burnt at the same 
time and place Henry and Anne were mar- 
ried January 6, 1540, and were divorced the 
thirteenth of the next July Anne lived in 
much fear of the kir und was greatly relieved 
when she unde { he had divorced her, and 
resigned her joyle ionors with an alacrity 
for which he was not prepared He gave her 
an ample income and a nice palace, and she 
lived happily and contentedly the rest of her 
life. She lived iny years after Henry's 
death, and was | ved and respected by his 


children. She was a kind and good lady, 
being wholly « 1 in doing all she could 


*n those of low 


to make 0 
degree. She died in the reign of Queen Mary, 


July 7, 1557, and was buried in Westminster 


Abbey, near the i Altar, @ plac > of great 
honor. She died at the age of forty-one. 
CATHARINE HOWARD JUREN OF HENRY VIII 
Catharine wa laughter of Sir Edmund 
Howard, wh i ed himself at the 
battle of Flodd i 1, with his father, Lord 
Surrey, who ¢ , | the victorious army. 
He was descended from Edward I. and the 
kings of Fran ( marine and Anne Boleyn 
were cousins Hlen 1 Catharine were 





married Ju 10, She was seventeen 


years old, and very sprig htly, graceful and 


beautiful, 3S was spa und slender, with a 
delightful countena Hier picture, in the 
royal library at Windsor, represents her as a 
fair, blooming girl, with large, laughing blue 
eyes and ligh wn hair, which is folded in 
Madonna band n a brow of child-like sim- 
plicity. The « enance reminds one of a 
little romp ra in a queen, She had 
been a maido rt Anne ot Cleves. Her 
mother died w ls was young, and her 


father permitted his step-mother to have the 
entire charge of her, who neglected her man- 


1 at twelve years of age 


ners and ed il 


cretions which after- 


she committed 

wards caused her death, Henry's affection 
for her was ster than for any of his former 
queens. He every day more fond of 
the beautifu y yirl. He'took great delight 
in showing public, and omitted ne thing 


that would give her pleasure. Catharine made 
it her study t 1 ise and cheer him. Cran- 
mer feared the increase of her intluence; he 
believed he should soon follow Cromwell to the 
scaffold unless some means were found to 


remove her from the king. He presented 































































ith urges again ind though there was no »s i V x. é me ind then 
rey { of crime . was condemned to | t no 1 se R rning ne day ft t 
Am i@aded yh Ww hout a trial \ vis » 8 l 3 V a. 1! 
at \ Boleyn t and er tr na ur f ‘ | ume suddce ice to face 
he it to death w 8 ess than elg y ¢ it ' : ipt ning of narrow 
1 in f Catharin vives were n | ’ | With ber ead a 
»ved yed I 8 She died w | . was , filv pas 
und ekness and \ im y and | 18 W | hand upon | irm, ex 
' signation She w ieen I eteen m ~ ' , surpris ‘s 
} She was buried in 8S Peter's chapel um so glad t have found you lear 
ve wer, Very nea ‘ ave of her cousin, Anne Mag 
her eyn. Ss ed her heavy eves tor face with a 
ivy half despairing, half defiant 
his THARINE PA 8 i N OF TIENR { ( ‘ - ~~ . Son , - 
ad Cathar was lia ite of Sir Th ’ 1 , , she said “wil 
ould arr who descended fr 1 John of Gaunt , ——ee n _ . . 
low She was f Henry VIIL., wl , Go awav \ : has haunted 
lary, e mar tl July ! Cranmer \1 la und . thrue ra } 
er shop of Canter i the cere ny . and the « Il w id | rOiIne 
reat 8 had donet } s, tw I low wr y 1 n’t trv ~~ 1 
i he had t leath, and tw e ba M ire , str } { 
ens he had d At weive (Ca irin , ] ner I reacl P i r 
Vr s engaged t " ve, | is ! liscra ‘ se the better I . 
nund inot marry ! At f een she url i 
the rd Edward B W lied yn \ & pas te gesture, she wrenched 
Lord o Bue W ’ married ! e away from y deta ng grasy 
rm y ille, Lord | . led six nm Scand nw such desperate swiftness that 
the re hi mary W ie king hes | | . . » OV , bs an r even 
evn et I i Ww i reiatives 1 Ca i I view 
ware e's—all wid and a vd l | l poor ¢ 1 r is maddened 
nteen wn ‘ > was ititu | \ w g sens ¢ } } ’ | 
i and ' - : , . I . " ? , S Lie . S rd t : t i . 
th a ver é, Lodt e reproa the ribaldry, the angry 
n the DELAFIELD, W tions i er on every side ive 
Pas & ut every vestig s res] She 
Se . 
blue <8 her offence so grievous—believes that 
1 iy oP oles ° Paral v4 42 . is « i past 1 ince and pa par 
orn Vatching and Wdlaiting. st t | | 
: sim . ~ lon—sees her sin lying like a irnil gu 
fo LETTER II. between her and all good in this life and in 
e had v 15, 1lS— t ( und with every f sensibil- 
Her an Morus nature iged, every per n of 
i her What a 9] f elar ly broods in t ! ind rig perverted by t y 
ve the y sunshine of the lreamy, a 3A pon | she is ready t I 
man lays! I cannot escape t ud infec \ head y in e b'ackest depths 
of age rophecy tf com rrow seems to hover rime and w Keaness, und t ry lorever the 
after ysteriously in the air, and in Nature's soul yet pure enough to feel its degradation, 
ection ent decay I “ en the doom of my fa ind rains s wrongs 
yrmer ail, beat I in pes Uh if there ( l ive Ma t God | p us that have 
md of vere no resurré there were no gather . ve, such meagre charity, so few kind 
lelight g up the broken ks of this unsatisfying = w is for the wandering and astray! God 
othing fe in Christ’s blessed kingdom ! forgive us that forget our own weaknesses, our 
» made I have not succeeded yet in winning Maggie wn infir es. our own derelictions from the 
Cran ick to the peace ar l uietness of my home. truth, w e we go forth greedily to hur e 
e; he The girl holds to her determination of evading secret sins and hidden follies of our fellows 
to the me with a pertinacity which so far has baffled «s r in judgment thereon, as if our own 


md to every attempt I have made to gain an inter lives were of jmmaculate whiteness 


sented view. Once, and only once, | have been able As Mrs. Brown predicted, a large number of 
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y charity scholars were withdrawn after my 
sion regarding Maggie became known, but 
he rumor of her departure got abroad, they 

came flocking back again, their mothers evi 

lently believing that | had concluded to look 
ut matters in a more sensible light—that is, in 
light. Not wishing to mislead or to be 

mis inderstood, I visited the parents of each of 
my pupils, assuring them that Maggie had left 
me greatly against my will, and that I should 
use every endeavor to bring her back—that if 
ey objected to my guardianship of their 
lren on that score, 1 should be under the 
painful necessity of submitting to their with- 


iwal. But I trusted they would see, I said, 


isdom of seeking to restore Maggie to 
& pure, virthous and happy life; and how 


I h more probable it was that we should 


ce l in doing 80 by kin Ine ss, 


) 
love and gen 


s, than by harsh judging, and ry de- 


eful, cruel flings at her misfortune. I was 


| told them, that my humble efforts to 

her could result in no evil to the little 
ones they had committed to my care; but on 
the contrary, I believed I should be more 


{ 


faithful in duty to them—more constant in my 


endeavors to instil pure principles, and to im 
press them with a love of virtue and good 
ness, Which should stand as a defence against 
every and all such temptations as had assailed 
und brought to ruin her 


ademne d. 


With the most, my persuasions prevailed 


whom they con- 


although they evidently yielded more to a con 
viction of the honesty of my motives than to 
any faith they had in the soundness of my 
reasonings. 

] 


it, 


Only Mrs. Brown proved wholly intractab 
and | have been compelled to relinquish ** my 
Jane,’ a little consoled however, by the thought 
it, like her sister Sally, she is full p inoplied 
her inherent virtues against the insiduous 


wiles of the evil one. Ah, well 


Dear mother! These little things have power 
to vex me now, which had not once. The brave, 
rong voice, whose cheerful tones frighted 
iy my Spectres of care, sounds but in mem- 
ory now—the tender, faithful, eloquent eyes, 
that fought my shadows down, shine only in 
y dreams. You see, after all, my courage is 
not of myself, but of another. And all the 
Oh, what 
Could I 


I know not 


good I do in life is of another too. 
if this absence should be forever? 
> JT eannot think nor reason, 
now to prepare my self 1 r such an e% ent. 

“As thy day is so shall thy strength be.” 


Ay, Lord, and his life is in Thy hands, 
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To escape the { ! vhich fear 


engenders 


I often have ré to Henry's remedy fe 


} 


selfish sorrow Vv t those more desolate 
and more comfort than myself And of 
these | find enough send me quickly to my 
knees in humb supplication that God wi 
forgive me for the skness of my repining 
and my discontent, and that He will permit 


me by kindly aid and comforting word to break 
a little the burdens e wel 


pilgrims’ heavier cros 





Among those wl e home pean has been 
destroyed, and W ves have been des lated 
by the misfortune f our country, are mar 
close at hand, whose l am forced to con 
fess, is dark by contrast with mine Frail, 
young wives, with families of helpless litul 
ones depend n them for care and su; 
port, middle-ay | women, bereft of husband 
ind sons | w of Fate ylitar 
widows, deprived of the last remaining stay 
und comfor f leclining days,—gray 
haired fathe t evening of life bearing 
up under the heat ar burden of noon for 
the sake I ** ale . who are doing 
such valiant t ) ruth, and liberty, and 
human rig! | ire the friends wh 
Henry commended my thoughts and atten 
tions, With wise } sion 1 my happiness 
for while Ll have perm ted to give ther 
material aid it el necessities I have 
gathered unh l strength and consola- 
tion from the tender sympathies of those whose 
sorrows aré é illied to my own I} 
happiest 1 I ‘ pent of late have be 
among these } é iding the brave, man 
loyal letters of our inteers hearing oft 
loving, encoura words that have been s¢ 
in reply eelng I w cheeriully each Ol 
bears a part, or tl whole of the burden 
curred by) e absence of a son, a brother, or 
a husband, und le how heroically our 
losses can be borne when we feel that we a 
contributing to the triumph of a good und jus 
cause. pays ne, ‘* It did seem as if | could 


not have James go, but somebody must part 
with dear friends, and | knew it was no harde 


ss] 


for me tl 


s 
x 


was like death in life to give up my boys 
knowing the dangers and hardships to whi 
} 


they would be exposed, but | thought of th 


mothers of those whose blood was poured for 


our Freedom, and felt that their spirits would 
reproach me forever if | failed to send my sons 
to save what theirs had died to gain, And 
another, who had taken charge of her hus 


‘*Once I should have 


band’s business affairs, 
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Tum Lawton, 
AND HER NEW 


BY MRS. M. F. 


HOME. 


AMES. 
CHAPTER I, 
? Will 


. : . . . 
nothing induce you to recall your promise to 


‘Then you are determined, Lucy 


that Edward Lawton?” 

‘Nothing, aunt, If my heart prompted it— 
it does not—I would never risk my hap- 
br 
suing me, as it most assuredly would do.” 
‘But The 


offers himself, is so well suited to you? 


w! 


piness with the curse of a ken 


promise 


who now 


Hand 


intelligent, and in a business that would 


think, Lucy! one 


you a luxurious home; and that home, 


se by me, who love you so dearly! ] 
ld be proud, Lucy, to point to you as my 


, and the wife of Dr. Burton. While the 


- and she hesitated. 
>and a look 


‘Well, what of the other, aunt? 


defiant came in the young girl's eyes. 
‘Nothing but his poverty. How can you, 
reared as you have been, be content with a 
e in those horrid woods? A log cabin, 
perhaps, with backwoodsmen and their fami- 
for associates! Do not do this foolish 
ng, Lucy! If not for my sake, think of 
your dead mother; and my sister, and recall 
your promise ! Ask to be released, and no 


but a savage would refuse you.” 


‘My mother’s early home was in as wild a 


place, as the one to which I expect to go. 
Your father, and hers, was a pioneer in the 


wilderness, as I have often heard her say.” 
Mrs. Lindsey winced a 
- 
[rue, and a good reason why her child 


little, but quickly 


gl 1 never be subjected to the privations 
er grandparents endured.’ 

‘I am sorry to displease you, aunt, but | 
engaged myself to Edward Lawton with your 
nsent, and you must not blame me if | now 
se to break the engagement.” 


‘ But that was before his father died insol- 


vent—or nearly so,—and | expected to see 
you move in a circle suited to the manner in 
which you had been reared.” And tears of 


vexation sprang to the lady’s eyes. 

Lucy came softly to her chair, and kissing 
her cheek, said— 
be Ed- 
me to 


and | 


have no wish that it should be otherwise.”’ 


must 


“Forgive me, aunt! It £0. 
ward comes in two weeks, and expects 


return with him to his Western home; 


«So soon? And I must give your answer 5 
‘\ 


, ” * ; - -- eaweil ae 
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to Dr. Burton, and tell bim you are to be mar 


ried in two weeks 
much better, Lu 
time the wedding came: 


In dne 


proud little woman, by its splendor, tried t 


hide from her friends what she 
Dr 


no pains t 


sacrifice of her beautiful niece. surte 


among the guests, and took 


was 


nt t 
niment, 


conceal his disap} 


In a heavily ti 


stood, or rather did stand, at the period 








You might have done s 
and th 


considered the 


bered county in Michigar 


which I am writir a dwelling composed 
roughly hewn logs, and interlocked at the 
corners by notches, and cemented by mortar 
the intersti lt w a large-sized dwelling 
for one composed of logs, and the roof, ex 
tending beyond the ‘ building, formed 
rude porch, the r of which consisted 
riven ] gs, known Western Pat lance as 
** puncheon 

Convolvulus, and Alleghany vine twin¢ 
lovingly around « ls up to the roof, and ther 
unaided, crept along the low eaves, formir 
complete fringé I f shading a bird « 
whose yell Ww int sent forth a mus 
challenge to his t ie noisy neighbors of the 
forest. Ivy cla red everywhere on t 
rough logs, as if it would fain } » the uns} 
ful work of the t e! Snowy muslin ¢ 
tains were parted, wide, at the low window 
that looked even s tiller, from the k wa 
of the building A wing—also of logs—w 
attached to the part already described, for a 
kitchen. A log barn, and tw r three othe 
outbuildings, : ted the group. 

The heavy fore trees had been removed 
from, perhaps, fif n acres: and this “clear 
ing’’ was divided, by a rail fence, into a wheat 
field, corn-field, } ito-f l, and a little plat 
by a merry brook nown as the meadow \ 
little garden, | 1 in with riven striy 
completed the ‘‘ improvement if N 
few slender fruit trees, that struggled abo 
their shorter-lived neighbors in the corn-fiel 
as yet cuiltless fruit or even blossoms. 


And in the dy x lived Mrs. Lawton an 


her two sons, one whom was at the villag 
to meet his brother, who was hourly expected 
with his bride, f1 ne of the Eastern states 

“Five o'clock said Mrs. Lawton, as the 
clock on the mantel struck the hour. ‘The 
stage comes in at four, and they will soon be 
here. Did you put water in the pitcher in 


their room, Jenny 


“Yes, ma’am. Please go in and see how 
~ —— . 
wi a 
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- sw 


whistle from a steam saw-mill, on the land of ‘but tell me more. You never wrote me any- 
Edward Lawton, answers back to those on the ¢ thing about your journey. 
great thoroughfare of Michigan. “Did I not?” and a smile of pleasant 


y, and almost hourly, cars are freichted « memories came over her face. ‘‘ The railroad 


with the precious commodity, for the vast >was only completed to within thirty miles of 
prairies of Illinois, of which nature has been «where we now live, and the remainder of our 


so niggardly to that State. And the returns >journey must be made by stage, to the ‘ vil- 


me in bountifully. Neat, commodious ‘lage.’ And over ids, aunt, as you never 
dw igs have sprung up; school-houses are -saw,I am sure. B es and causeways, made 
not few, or far between; and, gleaming through ‘of logs, that kept us in a constant jolt when on 
the trees, towards the railroad, is the spire of (them; and when off, in mud or bouncing over 
a irch. low stumps, or the roots of high ones. First 


True, there are stumps in abundance; but it: one wheel would d into a cavity of mud, 























is summer now, and the waving grain and >and then the other hen, } | vefore 
whispering corn-leaves have seemed to enter (we were fairly right a wheel would go tilt- 
a charitable compact to, as much as pos- ing over a s ! , and we would be 
8 , hide their uncouth proportions. shook back t | position, only to be 
Fruit trees, that would surprise an Eastern >repitched somew else in half a minute 
with their rapid growth, dance and ‘more. 
e sunlight, with their wealth of fruit. ‘“<« Don’t you ther recklessly ?’ said 
vi Lawton is no farmer’s apprentice, and ‘my husband, lriver, at one of our 
fruits, known in the Western States, (stopping p) 
al prese ited. *** Fast, 10 | I W ll, perhaps I 
l i9o0use has d ippe r l, I ] on its But the ma mh, Sir 
6 stands a large, well-constructed farm “Ves, I t } illy, and females t 
A running rose clambers up each ‘if they live r 
( nof the piazza ; w! convuly is and “ee Wh 3 I r, sir » etl S 
\ ny vine creep t midly to its embrace, ‘we have to ¢ ; pry out of the mud 
4 n iringe the ¢ es, as at the porch ol. with. But w lay.’ 
x house; for Lu ] 5 l friends ‘* Whether e vehicle or the pas- 
N unary cage hangs among the vines now, ; sengers, I did 7. t [ thought it quite 
two beautiful children make sweeter music as likely to be th for I was sure, that 
part nts’ ears than any birds could, as if capsized i seas ¢ 1, it 
ch at their play on the grass. But > would take, n y arail, but a rope, to get 
low has fallen on the household, since ‘ me out. 
became an inmate. Good, kind Mrs. ‘« At our first | place, an old lady g 
n, the loving mother, is sleeping by the in, with a « i usket, that she handled 
id of her youth, back in the state from -very carefully 1 she soon took oc- 
Ww she came. She was a great loss them -casion tot l geese eggs, that she 
a but to none more t! cy; who f that. was taking somewhere on the 
« had been twice calle t ~ i by the >r 
ed am M | ime has dealt car¢ ‘* The pre ty us ected for 
ith the young matron; or else happiness > me, had be« nst the sides of 
] ] e roses in her cheeks, and the iustre coach, u I ea ipsed 
eyes. Mrs. Lindsey is now making her ¢ preserver that ng for the head. 
visit, in the home of Edward Lawton; “gloves were worn reds, by clutching 
a Lucy, in her neat morning dress, is con- the strap to y yself; while my gray 
vi ¢ with her in her usually pleasant tones. ‘dress had be 1 t, from splashes of 
l so, you never regretted your choice, ‘mud. But Edward was still more unfortunat« 
] r at one t v he crazy old vehicle 
{, auntie!’ and a joyous laugh rang out, ¢ gaye an extra lurch, hat fell off: and while 
t could only come from one of the happiest >trying to recover it, still anotner, and unpre- 
hearts inthe world. ‘Why, I would not ex- (pared for this last, he t his balance entirely, 


change homes with the most pampered lady in ;and pitched, headlong, into the old lady’s bas- 





4] " ,? ke f ese eggs! 
the und! Ket of geese eggs. 


‘‘But how did it all seem to you when you ‘“**Laws a mercy! And the old goose is 





first came? You have written me some things, ‘dead that laid um! and they was to be sot 
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il under a hen! And 1 don’t believe there is ‘“« Well, 





broke down then, Lucy } 
another goose in the county ! said the old ~ was disgu homes 
ama lady. ‘*Not in the least! I had seen others riding 
_— “Edward evidently thought it would have 8, § el in the State; and was 
- been better for him if she had died sooner: ich more « f sble than that horrid old 
: on for such a plight as he wasin! Broad 1. coach. LBesid e establishment, such as it 


and broken geese eggs were certainly never was, belonged to my} 








agy inten led for close contact! His shirt bosom igine whi yi rest and secur came over 

n : was splash« l with the yell W mass: and even me is wt igs < ilong 

el is face and hands cat in fora share H ‘ verhanging trees, i I 

5 OF lid give vent to } mor enou to s r hea Occasionally, Edward would 

e thought s . eT e ge ry i J vith 8 1a wis 1 

. ad the cour t e old ly was t L W s heart was sking l 
tuse to < re ~ ow f } ig l was 1 v ed ] | 
aly vas i a aS Sin \ \ 





. remarked t ra is naif y iw , : iT, I wv i 
a what you \ ied them at, I will pay you for ir team, came With @ Ss eag 
@ Pry 3 
em lew 4 Au Au i i 
; Laws, no, « I k you are the oné ( 
né 1 \ l uW Sly Satis I \ 
l I ! i « i ¥ i y i l 
I 
@ S ) i ia e i ik i 8s i 
is, wnere I | Il W Y Led r iay ‘ A 
re wat i ime rur i it} l i * 
‘ her, \ y grand he i, a A aa ina i 
is if r aASaKt l y l W 1As 
After l ve sat and é i ndam adm i l 
ich othe \ niece and A ve Ww eyoua I 
I a on . p N r 
wife w er al Is pos l VW w years 
ince in her ney rT i ‘ " was i, lh \ pare) " 
" shape of a h " r Western ladies ar 
. uit Crazy I i r lis w 
I said n ng ‘ 1 sma ) s about 1 gi lt 
ng glass f ellir usket, I held s, Sarah Dun en a y 
Ree » his face ed Ma N An 
‘** Geese eggs And I saw no more of 1 } 





ir clothing a he ige said V ige i sseu hay ned a 
ing « i ivern, blacks But n n i a 
‘ 01-house mda, | ®, ten V } 0 i S pra ie- 
es ‘No saw mills. |] " i ’ gy Ww h 1 ibus 
, No, they have ‘ sin I car : good 1 
William—Edward’s | , you know—was 
= ere to meet us, with a nd as soon as ‘And that es ] st ] i 1 to my 
we had made a tle change in our dress, w biessings Oh, au Lin y! l am 
were ready for the s ige of our journey i e of the favored ones earth. 
And now, auntie, ¢ ; what my iast method a i in, anil ir a , Si i er i1us- 
conveyance was’ ind of Dr. Burton, and asked him why she 
: **Indeed,. | cant D keys, buffaloes, « ! i en so favored and |} sed 1 every- 
= wild horses, or even wild cats 1 should not ig—t er s I cheek, 
; , wonder ’”’ and wil 
“Oh, no! Nothir 4 half s0 sprightly as * because you have tried to 
a¢ 





even a donkey! \ ber wagon, drawn by ! J 
a ' = . +29 , , 
. yoke of great, unwieldly oxen. New Burraro, Mica. 
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Th 5 too 04 rp ; ings, and emotions, which gently pass through 
Thoughts about Chinhing. >) | ppt 
A] . >= ed tne heart, like seud mds across the summel 
sky, which a ’ nothing of account, yet 
BY C. H. B 
they never were it led so to do; they serve 
nv the man or woman who can sit down © '0 beautify and bed and then their mission 
mence at the root of a subject and’ '8 ended; but these great life-thoughts 
it ouf, and with a quiet but decisive. ‘houghts of doit Ll to others—thoughts of 
f the head, and a gentle but firm pres- 9 Serving God—noble i nlions—ael them out 
f the lips can come to a conel ! ll, Whatever be the s ect, come to some con 
lo this. To be sure all can but clusion, and t | is time will be saved 
a science in thinking as well as in If the thoug ve new and original, seize 
ne else Every one can take a rifle the pen—write ft t, and let the world 
but it takes the good marksman to enjoy them If } ng over some old and 
et or bring down the bird In like« troublesome ma 1 iy, * Thus will | 
requires the } nl to think» do—it is all | i ind God will de the 
without wasting his tho ts and over-\ rest. Let us rem t it is the time 
brain. for dreaming, and at the sun should shine 
ve persons are the d st thinkers, Upon a world of w 
e) have most to think about Their To f will r is dar ? s, but t 
esemble the finest and most delicate ‘ all the ng i a A 
they are sus reptil le to even the least which God 
n, and they spread out and seem to 
. ft ee 
every obstruction—every nail-point 
re Renae: pone va henene Out in the THorld 
and when they find the object of 
vestigation, they br 7 | and | mnder 
w dull, until the smart has ceased, or 
pness destroyed, and then they ft , mt 
t mething else to give t m trouble Three mont Madelin s still a 
most content (it seems) when filled: tenant with ‘ Ans It is mid-wints 
srrowin } i-giving, and sigh pro She ocecupic the in the second ste ry 
thoughts, where we last sa Bureau and bedstead 
nk, and ly to think, is a wenkness. « are gone Phe niture to be seen is a 
day-dreamer is often a misfortune.) thin bed or ef spread with a faded 
the little word do is almost a crime chintz comforta s small pine table, and a 
inactivity is the sly author of many a> single chair rhe room is chilly, and Made- 
1. But it is the grand difficulty with < live sits e1 n old iwl drawn 
who the ret or tightly about her s lers, near the fire 
to ‘ail to discharge the duties place, where a few ire burning. On 
ving upon them. You may pile on the e, W " lrawn near the fire- 
and raise the steam in the engine, but\ place, lies york. 
you adjust the belting and the Three mor ‘ | their wasting work on 
you will be wasting time. So think» Madeline She wa when we saw her last; 
acting is folly, just as it is madness to; too s1 k to bear p and continue the work 
hout thinking ata by which the wolf of starvation was to be kept 
ve seen great clouds come sweeping from her door \fter a week of mental and 
promising rain when the parched earth» bodily prost: she had rallied again, and 
ng for it; but they have passed over. gone on with her weary tasks. Mrs. Jackman 


in their turn. 1 


re are little trifling thoughts, and feel- | d 





2 —— 
— —e 
wi BT Can 
- 2 ~ 
# 


sending down one drop. So it is with acceded to her proposition about the bureau, 
reat thoughts; they swell the bosem > and took it in the } e of money, so cancelling 
undeur for a time, but away they go, the rent obligation. B is the weeks gathered 
e atmosphere of the heart is not even) themselves into mot , the rent again aceu- 
1; on the contrary, the heart is per-< mulated, for Ma e's strength was little 
and its purity impaired by producing» more than feebl elf, and all she could 
hts—good thoughts, which produce no- earn was consumed fuel, food and medicine. 





hen the landlord became restless again, and 
emanded of his wi he removal of their un- 
reve rr a 





ough 
ine! 
ve 
2erve 
il 
hts 
ts 
ived 
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} } 
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profitable tenant He was pacified on é ul urd tr 
relinquishment by Mad é r bedstea t f the | 
two chairs, and a fine lace collar, which wer i s ft Pha 
sold for more he sum actually d | 
Mrs. Jackman « | find it in he art “ N l 
turn the poor sick woman out s & f I 
was so gentle pa nt ke a | y Kv 
n she said, th e « 1a " ward ‘ ‘ 
er in the hard, se h Ww had bee 
he habit of acting towards | f he “\ J not af l 
es An ‘ J she ina i! J | T | 
between her tenant and her hi na e el 
But, even Mr Jackman saw ut there " T mM 
1 an end to s i f thing M ’ wha 
S neer grew weake is iy wen " ake I 
Dbureau, bedstead, and were ¢ ‘ and ew 
earnings d n | y Sil an spol 
When the w j " \l “ nee 
found herse ny . 
work ‘ her i \l ; 
\ I r bud t She 
Anew sul 
At Chi M W gra i y 
her 
lt's KK | Jacl ar n \ i 
y Lm { ’ 
I ‘ aN { LV t 
lw a be r pla 
rere \I la ls W I | ‘ : 
acl ) KnOoW i 1 
is i i i i ‘. 
s where She the i t i \ Ww 
eath ] Makes I¢ il { 
her 
Then rdvice t ! Mir 
ed Jackman, r y ~ " " " 
bok | ih ‘ s \ 
y; iv t privile W 
1ouse Dut h | 
ung tol “ \ 5 , e 
more I juds se i W s n 
every day sh ‘ atx nh is mor g iAry 
ly Pocke If she 18 no Iriends ) i 5 ng 
she must go t the } r-! i ‘ 1 1 me 
ner you let her know what's e ecs , ir 
re time she 1 } ve t t eady N she I uD er 
eck she must out of ft ! 1. OnM sé t , 
lay L shall put up at L' ve wn 
Don't say tl ut, John I cd his wif | st be pa 
with unusual sobriety of mann No good 2 \ once 
will come of hard treatme to this woma John,” rep 
1 can’t tell why it is; but I fe strat I her warn 
rbout it. There's something in her tl , yi 1e at al 
nmon, like J n “Ww very an 
**You always were a fi Kitty ré l é " med about 
Jackman, half angrily. “1 don't know what+ Tw 8 l for ie 
, 
ae # Py esse 


wW 
' 
| 
ed 
} 
a 
Ww 
| 
l 
en 
\ 
. 
i 
' 
n 
rent 
\ 
i o1 
ed M 
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t he would made short work of it with Mrs. 
S r; but, something held him back 
| call in a policeman and have ber taken 
he said, at length, catching up his hat 
n ng out. Mrs. Jackman understood her 
| nd's character, and did not feel con 
( | at this threat, 
\ tle while afterwards she went up to 
M Spencer's room She found Madeline 
‘ ig near a few burning sticks in the 
f place, a thin shawl clutched tightly around 
her shoulders—shivering The air struck 
( vy on the face of Mrs. Jackman 
ed, indeed, ma’am, this will never 
| | the landlord's wife “Your room is 
\ y as a barn. You'll get your death 
i She stood for a few moments and 
went out quickly; but soon returned 
V in armful of light wood. 
shesai l, when a bright bla e glowed 
hearth, “that will do some ge od I’) 
up two or three armfuls You must 
warm, Mrs. Spencer. And now it just 
stome. There's a society that gives out 
stoves and coal to poor people Mrs 
Blunt was speaking about it last week ru 
ht away and see if I can’t get you a stove 
if a ton of coal 
0 if you could!” A faint light came 


** How 


in a grateful 


Mad wasted countenance. 


1 I would be, 


line’s 


she added, 





y 
3 to be done, I’m the one to do it,” 
r 1 Mrs. Jackman. ‘Nothing stops me 
W I once get a thing into my head. As 
husband says, I'll go through fire and 
water to gain my ends. So, you may count 


e stove and coal if they are to be had 


Mrs. Jackman went out full of this new pur- 
’ » She found sundry impediments in her 
way: but a strong will removed them In less 


about her 
hot 


two hours from the time she set 


work it was accomplished, and a small, 
sent its genial warmth into every corner 
Madeline's room. 


This is comfortable.’ she said, as she felt 
t) leasant heat, and saw Madeline lay off her 
shaw But, even as she spoke, the nakedness 

e room, and its comfortiess aspect, struck 
At the 


thing like shame, or guilt, troubled her feelings. 


her unpleasantly. same time, some- 
Why was this poor sick woman’s room so naked? 
Who had taken 
t? The 
out of Mrs. Jackman’s face. 
had 


thing in view of what she and her husband » 


chairs, 
died 


she 


beadstead, bureau, 
of self-satisfaction 
The little 


just done for this woman, seemed as no- 


smile 
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had 


She turned 


if she 


had done against her She felt as 


been a robber and an oppressor. 


her face away, as Madeline laid a hand on her 
arm, and said, gratefully 
** God \ires 


find words in which ¢ 


almost tearfully 


bless y Jackman! I cannot 


) speak my gratitude. It 
ll not fail.” 


I never repay yi He w 


* Oh, it’s nothir n answered Mrs 


thing 


Jackman, not able to repress a disturbed feel 


ing, and still keeping her face turned aside 
‘I'd not deserve the name of a woman, if | 


kept back from a trifle like this 


And Mrs. Jackman went down stairs, glad 
to escape from e presence of Madeline, in 
whose grateful expressions her heart found 
more of rebuke than t seeing. 


Mr. Jackman cat 
Madeline's half ton 


ie while 


& portion of 


ul still lay on the side 


walk. 

‘What does that mear he demanded of 
his wife, referrir t t yal 

‘It means wered, that a charitable 
society has sent M Spencer a stove and sor 


coal ” 
‘Did they ser to pay her rent 
No.” 
“Then they can them back again No 
stove shall be | n my house 
~ The stove is p rea ly, ’ said Mrs Jack- 


man, quietly 
‘And you permitted it to be done?” 
«Ves 


‘Well, I'll pitch it it of the window, and 


the woman after Jackman was furious 
His wife rema 

** Have you t ther that she must go next 
week?’ Jack ’ nfronted his wife with a 
menacing look H passions were, at times, 
uncontrollable More than once he had struck 
her 

**] have not Her calm voice and steady 
eyes mastered | ‘‘That must be your 


rid.” 


exclaimed Jackman, 


work, as I have already s 
“It shall bes wor 
the r 
stumbling tread up stairs 
follow him; but 
to await the result 
A pale, st 
pushed open the door of 


went with a 
His 


wn, folding 


and he left and he ivy, 
wife did not 


her hands, 


he 
Madeline's room—a 


artled met Jackman as 


face, 
pale, startled face, and large brown eyes, soft, 
Madeline had 
chair near the window, and 
landlord's 


ending a little forward, 


tender, suffering, questioning. 
drawn her single 
sewing She arose her 


1 stood | 


with her eyes fixed upon him. 


was on 


entrance, an 


The raging beast was subdued; the man felt 





M: 





had 


rned 


her 


nnot 





2ten l 
ve 
kmar 
heavy 
} 
mT 
har 
Dar 
as } 
on 
a, sol 
re hs 
w, al 
+) 





himself in a wrong position The woman and 


her landlord s 
some moments in silence 

“You have a stove see,’’ said Jackman 
breaking through the strange embarrassmen 


which had fallen on him so 


‘*Yes, sir, thank the nter t ! for 
me by your kind-hearted wife he t ie! 
sweetness of Madelin voice pe ated h 
ears like music The wild beast in | nature 
slunk still farther away and out of s 

Jackman was dumb He gazed in a bew 


lered, half fascinated way, at Madeline; th 


around the stripped, comfortless roo 


out of the win W anid 1, like a i i 
und rebuked dog 1 and retreated I 
was the first tim 1@ had yne into his tenar 
room; and he felt sure it would be his la 
aaventure i! { il i { mi 

CH 


The sudden ay 


| rrance of Jack n had 
itened Made On his withdrawa e 
ke } . ; ‘ higt 

IDK UACK 1 , i ' i Which sue bu 

irisen, fecling weak, and ft bling inwa 
She knew him » Vv it man, and ther 
had always rested , mind a dread of en 
countering him " | 1 to reé el 


ild n i { Li¢ I i or 
oom fe ’ ind g her ce WA ! 
if she we I a fire She pante I 
eath ser ! rele he opened a win 
low, and let the lair f ver het There 
ime a sensa n of eas I rwed t 1 
s shuddering chill that seized her w 


warning 


There was not now heat enough in the littl 
stove, red in so pa © remove the inward 

nid that made her vitals shiver. She gathe i 
her shawl about her, but it gave no impr 
of warmth Her head was confused ! 
limbs heavy—weakness oppressed her : I 

1e crept into her poor bed on the floor, draw 
ing the thick comfortable over her 

“Why, bless me Are y« sick Mrs 
Jackman came in nearly an hour afterwards t 


ind found Mrs. Spencer in bed 


Madeline roused herself from a dull stupor, 





and looked up with 
** What's the 1 


Jackman repeated her question, bending ¢ 


utter Are you sick Mrs 


Mrs. Spencer as she spoke 


** I'm afraid so,’’ was murmured, 


‘* How do you feel ! Where are you sick ?’’ - pl 
Mrs. Jackman was earnest, but very kind, ( 
‘*I’m so tight here.” Madeline laid her 


0 





1n n I { und tried take a 
i ( it sou her ¢ in uv 
Ly 
Mrs Ja raised her i wna 
in f moments ien le 
i i W wh iirs, where she li 
ist I 
] hn ‘ with aw 
rt . to be m uk l've g 
r to es y 
n. rowled the bea i Ja 
T ito bi t n ence 
I T .] Ww in I t Ss 
i 5 her 
i 1 ld I I tha 
\ ! nswered, } 
lefen c where s Wile Wis 
You f t ed the } ! by 8 
rro u did l was a l 
5 .) p \ 1 adid ( lt 
l r ¢ 
L did rm it ro 
i et en re ‘ if 
n { . f Ww | ® 
W i] i pre 
M ope ne lad ( 
l i ered 
i 7 ! 
And 1 | 
i s on ! { I 
ind t s to put I ml 
( ( ie Hay { have A 
| ! nd t race of hav 
\ rise V iw i 
na! Ww furt 
re's a be ead in the ga a! 
to ave it put up for | \nd 
n » I e a bureau move er 
‘ es of carpet spread down e 
le comfortable—she sha Poo 
wont S ¢ ny 
la in’s selfish spit winced at 
il, b as the case 8 1, he 17 
age to de llis wife was vf t 
in € st persons, wh never 
ween purpose and act. She saw 
i wn way for the time 
l paus or a change of feeli I 
t | Returning to Madeline’s roor 
i, ity and cheerfully - 
{ e, Mrs. Spencer; I want you t 
o the next chamber for a little while 
usanter, and maybe you'll feel b 
me 
She stooped to the floor where Madeline was 
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lying, and assisted her to rise from her pallet 
of w, hard almost as the floor itself. The 
. yan made no resistance, but suffered 
h to be taken into an adjoining chamber 
ti iced in a more comfortable bed. Her 

is hot with fever, and her breath quick 
a structed. She complained of a dull 
a ill through her chest 


nan growled to himself in an under 


to s he brought down the unused bedstead 


1e garret and put it up as directed by 
but did not 


his wife in Mrs. Spencer's room ; 
rise into any overt opposition to the new con- 
d 1 of things about being inaugurated. The 
whole spirit of his life had been—* take, 
tak« never—‘‘give, give.”’ He had been 
‘ r to gather from all sources, to harvest in 
a elds whether his own or his neighbor's; 
but not to distribute for the good of another 
But now, he felt strangely impelled in another 
dire n. Now he was conscious of something 
lik in inward pleasure in providing for the 
‘ t of one whom, but a little while before, 
uld have cast into the street without a 
t f compunction. He made no objection 
t elping in with a small bureau, and actually 
! “l the removal to Mrs. Spencer’s room 


dressing-table and glass. 


When Madeline was taken back, she hardly 


knew her chamber. The transformation, so 
quickly made, touched her deeply. As Mrs 
Jackman assisted her into the comfortable bed 
she had provided, Madeline's feelings gave 
way, and in tearful thanks she laid her head 


er breast, sobbing—‘‘ May the Lord, who 
put this kindness into your heart, bless you a 
thousand fold !”’ 

emotion thrilled the heart of Mrs. 


upon her 


{ new 
Jackman as this benediction fell 
She seemed to be lifted above the com- 
mon influences of her life, and to be in asso- 
ciation with something higher and purer. 


Mrs 


added, as she sank back with her head among 


‘Say to your husband,” Spencer 


the soft pillows, **that God will not let his 


good act go unrewarded. He is very near to 


us He sees all our actions; he knows all our 


thoughts; he keeps for each one of us a book 
of remembrance. 


She closed her eyes and was silent. 


‘* Don’t let anything trouble you,’’ said Mrs. 


Jackman. ‘You're sick and can’t help your- 
sel It shall all be right.’ 

Mrs. Spencer opened her large eyes and 
fixed them on Mrs. Jackman. How full of 


they were! A _ soft smile 


A radiance from 


grateful thanks 
gathered around her lips. 
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Half en- 


Jackman 


intenance, 
and half in Mrs. 
and felt that a beauty not ot 


within lighted her co 


tranced, awe, 


looked upon her 


this earth was flooding her spirit. 


“If you could have seen her face, John,” 


she said to her husband, afterwards. ‘* I've 
seen pictures of angels; but I never saw a 
face like hers. I've had a different feeling 
ever since. Wont you just go up and see her? 
She’s afraid of you. Just go up and saya 


kind word, and so put her heart at ease.” 
But Jackman growled an emphatic ** No!” 
“1 want 


“Now do, John!’ urged his wife. 


you to see how nice and comfortable she is. 
You'll both feel better for it 


‘If she’s comfort e, I'm satisfied. 


, 
You've 
had your own way about her, and [hope you're 
content. What are you bothering me for? I 


don’t eare for the v man 


But he did care f all that, as his wife saw 
plainly enough S thing had touched his 
feelings, and changed his sentiments in regard 
to her. He was } zied at his own state. 


said Mrs. 


fever and tight- 


have a Doctor, 


that 


“She ought t 
Jackman, ‘“* 1 don’t like 


ness of the breast iing on so suddenly. 


She coughed when I was in her room just 


now.” 
"i 


““T'll go for a Dispensary Doctor,” replied 


Jackman. 
‘She ought to have a good Doctor. She's a 
very sick woman 


“Who's to pay a She’s got no- 


Doctor ? 


yned, He 


thing.”” Jackmas it understood 


his wife. 


‘See here, John Mrs. Jackman came 
close to her husband, speaking in a serious, 
coaxing way—‘* We haven't a chick or a child 


ourselves—while 


f 


—no one to take care of but 
most of our neighbors have houses full to pro- 
vide for. We're tting along, while dozens 
that I 


behind 


could name are standing still or going 


hand. N w, it 
se once in our lifetimes. 


wont hurt us to do a 
little for somebo ly ¢ 


think she’s our child, and do for her, 


Let us 
now that she is sick, just as if she were our 
own.”’ 

‘If you arn't losing your senses, Kitty, then 
What on 
Jackman, trying to look the 


I wonder! earth is coming over 
you,”’ exclaimed 
anger he could not feel. 

«Just as you please, John,” answered Mrs. 
Jackman, who did not think it prudent to 
“Get a doc- 


” 


press her husband any farther. 
tor for her ;—I leave that to you 
Jackman started out, and took his way to 


the nearest Dispensary. But his wife’s sug- 








ma 

wo! 
‘ 

wre 


boo 





ep Saw 
1 his 
ira 





, then 
over 


k the 


Mrs. 





gestions were in his mind, and he could n ( PTs 


push them aside At the door of the Disper ** Here Vocto 
sary he paused t undetermined tnen a | Mrs I l entered M 
on without entering Not having had occa m orf ved by D v W 


to call in a doctor for some years, Jackmat unt the an | | 
had no fa nily 


] 
where to go He walked on slowly, and w ’ fy 





an irresoiu manner ping now andt i 
as the old purpose to call in a Dispensa ple 
tor returned But, he did not retrace | Mi Jackman withdrew | 
steps He never had been so undecided wi e bed \ 
life It was a new thi for a struggle to ¢ his ta ind re 
on in his mind between a selfish and a gener bed, rat ! ! i 
mus feeling 3 eye a id ot " 
In one ot these pause ’ carr re dre \ ! 
at the sidewalk where he stood, and a1 
past the prime fe, with a grave but mild. a! y | 
countenance, a i, and crossing from the Madelir he repeat | 
curhbstone, Ww i + basement e In i a4 ! yt 1 Vv i 
he window o he e WA 1 Sign hear nd i s hand 
the na Doctor Wheatland Ja an hi ‘ e ha 
yrrectly ifer |, that the person wi ha us if she i ] ‘ 
lighted from t re was Doet Whea *@ DD 
ind himself _ l & fa ittra ry se anu 
him, and s “ { Kit time t con i¢ vercame her at Ww 
and hes 1 and asked if he w l My 1 ‘ 
ill ands M Sper ind s 
‘She's very } i vdded, as a vit hh e g hard 
clause for himss I if it isntt l ] 
I h, if can be paid t f l a i ] y 
‘What did you say r name was ask« W . 
Doctor W atland, s wing mor ere \ 5 es M e < 
he case than Jacl had pected | ’ 8 i l Vv a i 
‘Mrs. Spence was replied ed ! s) aA el ute 
‘*Who is she?” in red the Doctor low, f wed ver, " 


Jackman shook his head ‘‘ Don’t know. the es a i e ted 
invthing about | ~ She took a room at. It was dry and w i 
my house six or seven months a . been sudden, ands l grow 


** How old is she rhe Doctor's nienance grew 


‘She isn’t young, sir M iybe about fort, nt] ear down close ag 
and maybe older tthes l r respira 1 
The Doctor mused for a little while | a ’ r the beats 
‘What has she been doing at your house y ; and en 
He put the question with evident interest. irching in the 
“She took In sew the remedy ‘ : i er 
‘‘ Does any one come to see he si was sen nd tu ster 
*No, sir She don’t seem to have any watched for the etfect, which wa 
friends.”’ ent in the lessening heat of he 
«Spence r is the name ’ \ r breathin rhe cough Ww 
“Yes, sir Mrs. Spencer.”’ begun to be troublesome, returns 
‘What kind of a woman is she?” listant intervals, and with lessening 
‘““T've not seen 1 of her,” replied Jack ‘You feel better ?” whispers 


man. ‘* But, I guess, she’s a nice kind of a les 

woman. My wife thinks so.” “Can breathe more freely 
*T’ll call and see her.” And the Doctor “Yes 

wrote down the address in his memorandu ‘* How is the pain in your chest 


book. ‘*] scarcely feel it now 
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Bh oes 


I attack was sudden; but we sha ) 


disease under control 


ine lay with her fixed on the 


eyes 

never moving them for an instant. 
It seems,’’ she whispered, ‘as if God had 
sen vu here.’”’ 


He is in all our ways,” replied the Doc 


” 
yes,”’ she 


“But His 


Her eyes shut 


murmured, 
way re not as our ways.’’ 
y, and there was a spasm of emotion in 


lace ‘*Nor,”’ 


ur ways as Ilis 


she added, recovering her 
ways. But all will 


it right in the end. I have kept my 
n that, Doctor 
\nd your heart pure.” 
‘My life pure,” she answered ‘At least, 
I 1 tried to keep it so. he I 


rom God.” 


es yes, God only can change the 
rse will. The external life is ours, and 
do good or evil But, over desire— 


) 


eling—we have no inward power. God 


changes all this in the degree that we act from 
principles. We must do right if we would 
‘ 
\l ne's eyes closed heavily as the Dox 
ised speakir tH saw this and re 


l silent. Ina little while, s 


leep Rising, noiselessly, he went to 
r, and ope it stepped or Mrs 
ickman, who was in an adjoining chamber, 
n im in the passage and asked about Mrs. 
Spencer 
She is more comfortable,’ replied the 
D r, in a whisper, **and has fallen asleep. 


1e a very sick woman, Doctor 

She is ill, ma’am, and will require careful 
Wy 

shall have that replied Mrs 


Oh, she 
Jackman, showing much interest. * 11] nurse 


is well as if she were one of my own flesh 


} i 

| ‘ } “a. 
You know her to be a right kind of a wo- 

re came a flash of 

t s of Mra 
Right kind of a woman! You'll not 


resentment into the 


Jackman. 
find 


many as good, if you travel the world over 


‘Just my own impression, which I am glad 


hear you confirm,” replied the Doctor. 


And now, I want you to be careful in giving 


the medicine I shall leave. Here are two 
wders. Dissolve them in about a wineglass 
water each, and give aspoonfual, alternately, 

every half hour.”’ 

and then 


That is, first from one glass, 
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hour apart,’ 


‘said Mrs, 


from the other, h 
Jackman. 
‘¢ Precisely You understand the direction. 


Use two clean tu n which to dissolve 


the powders, a1 et there be two silver spoons, 
one for each medicit 

**1t shall be ts Doetor. L’ll see to it 
myself,’ 

‘*She is sleepir now When she wakes, 
say to her, that | will cail in ag iin during the 


afternoon.”’ 


The Doctor then retired, and Mrs. Jackman 
got the two tumbler und dissolved the pow- 
ders, Mrs. Spen r was still asleep when she 
went back to a She moved abou 
noiselessly, and t it down near the bed to 
watch her patien ulf wondering with her- 
self at the ints e was feeling in one 
whose presenes " e house had been for 


months a trouble and a concern. 
Madeline slept for nearly half an 
When she awoke, she started up and looked 


then turned to Mrs 


hour 


eagerly about t ! 


Jackman, say ippointed voice 


“Oh, it was 

‘* What 

“The drea I i t now She paused 
and looked in Mrs. Jackman—the 
let her eye ! \ " t the room. 

‘* Has any ! she asked. 


“Ves 
“Who.’? She became ag 
“The Do 

«“ Doctor W ‘ 1D 
“7 didn’t know Ss name lle 


itated. 


igerly. 
was an 
elderly man 

‘+ Where is he 


* Gone He ty l ne medicine, There 


it is on the prec You must take a 
spoonful now, and r in half an hour. 
And Mrs. Jac) ! sed the room for one 


of the glasses in w the 


powders had been 
dissolved 
tk again ?” 


back 


‘* Did he say he'd 1e ba 


“QO yes He's « ung 


again this 
afternoon 

Madeline's heart atv 
a tremor ot ¢ 

‘Do you know 1 


Jackman, wl 


lently she was in 


asked Mrs 


J was aroused, 


Doctor ?”’ 


“I've seen hir 
‘* What is his na 
Wheatland 


when I was only a girl.” 


‘* Doctor I knew him many 


years ago, 
* He's one of the great doctors of the city,” 
said Mrs. Jackman 


; 


‘*He’s always stood high as a physician. 





pr 


to 


fo 
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Mrs And then,” she added, after a pause, ‘he's The da pie? ¢ ! “If she were 
such a good mau to be chi La I \ I I 1 al not ire 
tion. Meantime, D r Wheatland was ma gas to the f ! ngs frosty 
solve his round of afternoon visits In passit air might be too 
oons, through Fourteenth street, he bowed to a lady ‘* How far away is s! 
who happened to be «at a win low. A fier “Ad nt . not I 
to 1 going h " farther, he ordered | D 1 thir ht tf ‘ 
driver to turn and him down at the hou Doctor Savy ve | 1 ” eff . 
uke . where he had re ni t the lndy V t t | ‘ t ‘ ! 
yr the "7 Thi is nota protessi nal call, My | W i { | \ I 
nee,”’ said D r Wheatland, smiling, as! j f wert t 
n met the lady in her parlor | eat deal 
pow ‘*Which makes r visit none the : P it I l I 
n she welcome, she re} i, her countenalr fu I I ve I Ww a a 
i pleasure yr, D ] lay 
eu “| 'y l w t e ¢ \ | 
» he wiventure to-day I D ! first In tw 8 
1 OF I e seri S Ww \ ’ ib r VW i } 
a i * Ah What wa \ we } Oh. D 
‘i met old i friend of yours ana ‘What tl Mr " 
hour I ie | ‘ ' 2 ‘ ) 
ooked “VW | | it t 
Mrs “You 1 Mad e Spence Mrs. > w \ f ne ) W 
‘ nsen, a ind Ma } 
“Oh, D M LAWT ime ¢ ! \ r 
l \ ! ’ \ Ww ‘ 
sused She i r, and friendl , Law ' Ma ‘ 
é “Friend l ngetr ‘ ' ! e e! } V 
Mrs. Law V x el i ! s + 
Your old f 31 have @ aoe 
rid Do ‘ i 1d 1 t ! he Y 
to my war 17 il « rt There was now 
‘*]lt is in Prov " ha l f r-flus Ma e's face. v h was white 
wered Mrs. I t I a! f ! y—hut v pure l 
is nin sea i i was } i \ nt ¢ tlines D 
fear that she was l \ t i} 1 F 
“She is 1 ! { wor \ NI ‘ Y wert 
ier if Ll read her face . row y v1 : WAS § but 
take a for the ne nd Uv r Wheatland | und ¢ n S f 
hour then related v reader alre y \ { I 
or one his meeting Madeline, adding t 1 deer 
l been “] think cK of pneu iy i ! nr é é 
yntrol For ely 1 was called ¢ | LD \irs. Law 
shall see her sin t re night } j : 
n th “Do you ] ed Mrs, I | Rivg 
rence, ** tha \ ‘ 1 ) he by ¥ 
was once | \\ ke land 
‘Remove her wher ‘ f r} 
d Mrs ld To my he se * SCA \ ny rev r,’ € i l ‘* How 
Doctor Wheatland bent his brows thought I siny 
fully. ] feel now She heard e D 
* Are you in earnest he asked. His sur->tor, but only saw Mrs. Lawrence, fi whose 
many prise was not concea 1 fa l eves she was drinking the very wine 
* Altogether ~ Doctor If it will be safe of I 
: city,” to remove her, I will order a carriage, and go ‘«] have come to take you away from here, 
for her without a moment's delay.” said Mrs. Lawrence. Madeline did not an- 
ysician. The Doctor considered again. ewer. Will and thought were quiescent. She 
' 
a , a. — oe a i 
: ae <7 ‘ Bt “ey? 
hoes Li i . “ 
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veased her struggle for life. She was a 


frail leaf floating with the current. It might 
bear her whither it would 

Immediate preparations were made for her 
re " She offered no resistance—asked no 

$ made only one remark. 

‘She has been kind to me looking to- 
wards Mrs. Jackman, who, with a gratified, 
| y manner, was helping to get Madeline 
ready 

And shall not be forgotten,’’ said Mrs. 
| ence 

When all was prepared, Madeline, well 
V 1 up, left her reom, leaning on the 
l rand Mrs. Lawrenee. She was weaker 

ul been supposed. At the head of the 
8 rway, she became so faint that she had to 


lown, and some minutes passed before she 


was able to rise again 
Jack in—hard, coarse, and rough, had kept 
} self aloof from these proceedings, yet still 
within the line of observation He was by no 
wns an uninterested party. Two quite 
op) te feelings were at work in his mind 
vays looking out for some advantage to 
| g¢ the question as to what gain might 
( e to him through these new friends of Mrs 
Spencer's, gave to his dull blood a quicker 
1 " But, on the other hand, the human 
had been stirred from its almost death- 
‘ Something about Mrs. Spencer, since 
he had come near enough to feel the sphere of 
I inlity, had impressed him in a way never 


felt before. He was softened to a true manli- 


ness in her presence. 
Madeline had risen, and was about attempt- 
ing again to descend the stairs, supported by 


when 


Destes Mrs 


Jackmal pressed forward, saying, with all the 


Wheatland and Lawrence, 


P und gentleness he could throw into a voice 
t sed to such intonations 
rhere’s no strength in her, poor thing! 
Let me carry her down.” 
And taking her up in his arms as 


easily as most men would lift a child, he bore 
her down stairs and out to the carriage, placing 
her gently among the pillows with which it 
was lined. 
‘Oh, thank you, Mr. Jackman,”’ Madeline 
said feebly. ‘*] wont forget this.’ 
He had 
been betrayed into an act of genuine kindness. 
*Nor will J forget 


Wheatland, giving Jackman his hand as he 


The man stood half shame-faced 


you, sir,’ said Doctor 

stood by the carriage door. 
“You will find her at No. 

We shall both want 


- Fourteenth 





street. Come to-morrow. 
+ 2 : ct 
ee eee: 2 reso a a oi aad % 
Pa ii, ; 
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to see you.”’ Mrs. Lawrence leaned from the 


carriage window, and spoke to Mrs. Jackman, 
ired. 
said Mrs. Jackman, 


is ut 


who promised to call 
‘It is better so, John, 
away, and they went 


had 


as the carriage drove 


back across the pavement, “than if we 
sent her to the alms-house,”’ 
remembrance 


Madeline 


mm 
The 


against 


Jackman did 1 
h ud meutt 


of what he 


hurt him interiorly \t the same time, there 
dawned into his mind a new conviction. He 
saw, dimly, it is true, that there might come 


loss, as well as ga from a too eager seeking 


of our own Mrs. Spencer in the alms-house! 


The thought gave pain, and he pushed it 


aside, hastily 


“I'm so glad we were kind to her, poor 


thing !”’ conti | Mrs. Jackman, when they 
were back again in the house. “It wasn’t 
any loss to us And I'm sure I feel a great 
deal better It w t right in you, John, to 


take her up und carry her down 


stairs. She 1inted before getting 
to the carriags She wont forget it. Poor 
dear soul! It is e how 1 feel towards 
her.” 

Jackman kept silence while his wife talked, 
his thoughts echoing her words far oftener 


than she imagine 


(TO BE CONC! ) IN NEXT NUMBER. ) 


seco 


My Cousin, Uriah Smith. 
My cousin 1 7 i : tended atin me f 
M , l wr 


gave me a feeling of 


visit. Aunt tten me a letter to 


that effect, and the news 
genuine pleasure I remembered the time, a 
great many years before, when I had spent a 


summer at Aunt Martha on the pleasant old 
farm. I thought the long, sunny days, 
when Uriah and I had wandered through 
narrow white paths, bordered with soft grass, 
through the deep, shady woods, in search of 


star lilies—of the 


the purple phlox and waxy 
clear stream that rippled through the clover 
field, where we always filled our little cups ot 


green leaves with e cool water, or dipped 


faces to draw them out again, glowing 
ses of childhood. 


Uriah had 


ver all the low, damp places, 


our 
with the health and 1 

I remembered how carefully 
always carried m« 
and thought with a thrill of terror even then, 
of the day when I had fallen asleep beneath 
tree, and was awakened 


the great red apple 


by a cold, slimy movement over my hands. 
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1 the forror glued my lips together and held me‘ noble young fellow, followed her to her « 
man, motionless, for | kr V must be a snake, and home, w < after he had succeeded in « 
before | could gath rength enough to cry. vineir ier that he cared nothing for her 
man, for help, | heard the hing of a pair of feet, cousin e soon won her fresh young heat 
went und cousin Uriah caught the serpent up in his) and in le than three mont presided 
had unds and flung it from him with the strength with t vce over his | t 
hat terror alone " ve lt was a large Of « se her cousin immed heca 
"ANCE pperhe l, and was a thousand wonders. con: s of h many charms, lL wh 
elit e brave boy ¢ iped iurt and with h p wards, always said—** my 
there fe Grratituad wards him fill i my life for n M 
He ever afterwards Now I wa termined shoy y friends 
col Il thought of the " ifter eggs in the .that / is 1 ishamed of my country rela 
‘King arn lof where th esh, swe ented hay, ~ tiv way ¢ f givin ‘ gin tria " 
use was heaped u t rafters: of the ’ " e, L mad eas ty} 
ed it les on the sleek, fa i horses, of evenings, — ¢ ed {f the pieasante and 1 { il 
when, without sa bridle, we took them gent my friends the evening he w 
poor the creek f va l remembered, with a .a ve [ had a my 1ests ' il w 
they e, how | per iaving cousin Susan ranked 1 literary and 
yen't wme how ’ id how, instead of it t re was » danger of ad r 
gre vering myself w nors, as | had intended, ~ Herbert > ! iuthor who was noted and 
in, ¢ vered 1 Vv i nhimless streams il-lea i for his ceen sarcasm i! 
iown I K } | excel ‘ i tor W | Ww 1a ' 
t »th llow, a n il to w ‘ ! h i ved | 
P rtif at n. i " pa ! . ‘ 
yards to w ! ‘ i W ced 1 i if ! : 
1 upse i i y together ‘ | t 
Ike Suffering h : way beneat! ] t t Ww 
er ina 1 and | rt ly 8s 
s loud a \ weak lungs w | ea vd | 
ermit und w i pa ed till S i I i 1 t 
sled 1 w l feelings with a lump i \ ‘ t 
laple sugar I ' I i received ] 
th All t _n y childhood wove W W w il 
, emselyes at na c sin Uriah und 1 i ‘ irence Cariton I 
ithed h iw i t purest aff i pa I ince and word t 
ne f fmy heart l was a to do everything’ required, then rned to Mr. + ur 
ert imy power to mak s visit a pleasant one. soon regalir with 1 remé 
g (ne of my young | ends, not long bef e thes it r | had nt in the ¢ nt i 
me, a that, had lay 1ly cousin from the’ my gratitude t nd ve for é 
ent a intry t l , her. The cou ih SS H 1 with } é 
it old sin, whom I , ‘ Mary, was a 9 t,t t ’ uld pt and 
days, modest, pretty i to fashionable. pressed sto f 
ough society, of cours f manners were so ance ol yt t 
1 weet and unpre | | conversation s« rhe entran ther guests terminated 
h ol pure, fresh and fined, that any one possess nversation, but ma e f 
f the r the richt kind of feeling could not hav s flashing eves, f 1 with a loving 
lover helped liking her Ser the waves appiness bound t 
ps ot She was poor, t! rh, and her wardrobe was 1 s fi 1 tl gh my 1, and found 
ed i meagre and plain, and er haughty cousin. vent through my ! n yous words ] 
wing “snubbed” her ona asions, kept her out” passed pleasar , and the hour f 
of sight as much as possible, and two or thre¢ ! irrival drew nea | was in a fl er 
had times had spoken slightingly und scornfully of .d and expectation: I could scares 
laces, er in the’ presence of others The conse-- wait f the carriage I had sent to the dey 


juence was the gentle Mary soon returned .to return with him. I did not give more 





i home, grieved and wounded beyond repara-.a passing thought to what kind of an appe 
ened tion. Not long afterwards, however, one of ance he would make in my handsome par s 


ands her cousin’s most favored suitors, a wealthy,< 1 knew that if his coat should be threadbar 
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or, worse than all, three seasons out of fashion, 
truthful the 
same, for I felt an honest pride in what 1 knew 


the great, soul would be just 
ust be the sterling good qualities of my cou- 
sin Uriah. 
rhe 
feet on the marble steps brought me into the 
had time to look 


me, & great, strong pair of arms caught me up 


sound of carriage-wheels and heavy 


hall; but before I around 


and gave me a hugging that left me breathless 


and bewildered, and a loud, coarse voice, 


ted me with— 





‘By jing! Bessie herself, lookin’ fine as 


a fiddle! 1 say, Bessie, you aint used to 
ivin’ much company, I reckun, seein’ how 
uu fix up jist for your own cousin? Why, 


the gals down our way wouldn't put on sich 


riggin’ as this no way in the world, ‘less they 
was goin’ to git married, or some sich like 


How 


d’'ye do, any how? Haint seed you 
re since you was knee-high to a duck. 
Must be a goin’ to have a beau, haint you ’— 


the house lit up so. I made sure it was on 


when I first seed it—must be dreadful ex- 


pensive for uncle to keep it up!” 


Before I had time to reply, or in fact to 


, he walked, or rather stumbled into the 
r, half falling over an ottoman, and star- 
him in bewilderment. 


around hopeless 


nally he came to a dead halt, leaned himself 
against the wall, and indulged in a long, 

i whistle. 

I'd 


Jeru- 


‘* Well, if this don’t beat all creation! 


no idee Bessie had so many beaux 
salem! but she must play smash among the 
ellers’ hearts up here. Say, Bessie, who is 


ut gal over there, dressed in that pink silk 


gownd? Jerusalem! but she puts me in mind 
f other’s pink poppies in the garden!— 
e's as purty as a butterfly, and looks as 


’ 


sweet as shugar!’ 
rhat is Miss McDonald,’ I said, trying in 

1 to look composed, as | saw the smiles that 
vreathed themselves on the lips of all present. 
Without waiting for anything farther, he 
vuntered up to the young lady, his great, 
h, red hands dangling awkwardly at his 


*s, his ungainly figure rendered still more 


pelessly ridiculous by the short, flashy 
plaid pants, that revealed his enormously 
large feet, encased in the roughest of boots, 


red for want of blacking; his long, sandy 
his old 
white wool hat pulled down tightly over his 
head, 


onspicuous by the red cotton handkerchief 


hair, falling almost in his small eyes ; 


and his short-tailed coat made still more 


that streamed out triumphantly from one of 


pe ’ 
mee ~ = 
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His vest was a mixture of yellow 


the pockets, 
and red satin; a flashy watch-chain, that had 
the unmistakable appearance of brass, dangled 
as he walked up to the 


le appearance was that 


from his side; yet, 
young lady, his who 


a man well pleased with himself and his dress, 


and who is conscious he is creating @ sensa- 
tion. 

‘“*How d’ye do he said, making @ pans 
before Miss McDonald 

The young lady gave him a glance that 
would have literally frozen anyone else, but 
deigned no farther reply 

‘Can't hear ¢ l, can you?” he shouted 
out so loudly that every one started, and sey 
eral young ladies led frantically behind 
their fans and bouquets 


Still Mise McDonald sat cold and silent, and 


really knowing w 


[ came to her relief, not 


to do, but fe something must be done 


immediately 


‘Cousin Uriah, wouldn't you like to see 
mamma?’ I said, in a low voice. 

* Well, yes, dor keer if I do see the old 
woman. What's t reason she aint here with 
sthe balance of the ‘8 I'm afraid you 
don’t treat her just right, Bessie. Ive heered 
of some girls tha eps their mothers cookin 
in the kitchen, while they are flirtin’ ’round in 
the best room, but | thought Aunt Betsey 


was too spunky to let her children run over her 


in such a shameful way I'd never marry a 
gal in the world that treated her old mother 


so—would you, stranger 
He said this to M1 


to be standing ne an 


Stetson, who happened 
ood dve 


He made 


il felt the hot | 
my whole face as | met his eyes 


some polite but formal reply, and Uriah turned 


to some one else and commenced telling his 
adventures on he way to the city. \ few 
minutes later, he was trying to trade watches 


with a gentleman who chanced to consult an 
looked 


amused, but good-humoredly declined to trade. 


elegant time-piece. The gentleman 


endeavor to get him up to 


In vain I used every g 


mamma's room. He was going to stay 4 


month, he said, and ¢ 
but 
into such go¢ d company again. 


d see Aer at any time, 


there was no telling when he would get 

So down he sat, and tilted himself back till 
I expected every moment to see him turn over, 
still on his head, and a 


his wretched old hat 


chew of tobacco iu his mouth. I did not ven- 
look Mr. 


had engaged Uriah in a long conversation on 


ture to towards Stetson again; he 
the relative merits of city and country girls, 


and I knew without hearing it the sarcasm he 


oa co 





wi 
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vellow was showering on Uriah’s luckless head. I>it to add to my discomfiture. All the pride 1 
at hac fe h him for encouraging Uriah in © posses ame to my rescue 
ingle his L fe miserable and mortified l am glad you are pleased, Mr. Stetson; I 
to tl generally, I could see that every one was>think there is much in your natural dispos 
that king sport ol! I ind | really could not: tions that is cor nial 
dress blame them, which only made the matter so He understood the sarcasm, and a s 
sense- uch worse I tried remember all the good is pread over his f 
ings 1 had ey wh concerning my cou ‘¥ ho n ! nor, Miss B ‘ I 
paus sin—to forget that he was uneducated, and ><¢ ver hope to rat yself congenial with 
vain, and ridiculous » remember only that» such lofty intellect h a gracefully s 
ae } had saved my life, and that he was! possessed man. 
ie. } n, and as such claimed my kindest attention {n up mable sneer at panied 3 
und my affect words 
houte At our elegant pper he aeted even worse rose up and laid my hand on | . 
ds in before, displa rso much vulgar y ar I cr—a feeling wit! me that 
behind want of natura ness, that 1 face 1 be ridien| ad before my very f 
ywwed with blush rer ibered that he Mr. Stetson, if you had the ! I { t a 
it, and was cousin. H vile iments on every- real itledian lt to ¥ 
rt ng and ever ibout his hogs tatake pleasure in 
e don corn cro} how iny eggs the chic ers. n I ¥ fa t 
1, how 4 ive, the Ww I Ind i i t s 
to se¢ g-rolling and snd in fact made ur w I 
[ 80 noisy a I u that evel! ed t _ hh my Sir 
he e found 1 } Ss to say a Ww " t re 
re W As IL looked ar | saw the various R " \ | W 
id you ressions on t l rent fa , all showing >} 
heered empt, & I es i au I vr! ’ is nate l of ’ 
kin Lfound i eep down the ‘ i id sile! 1 ‘ 
wind in irs, and rt Ta ed like was on ’ 1@U wil e, 8 I 
Betse Mr. Ca n me, and se¢ ] w! l ! - ‘ 
ver her watching me will intere He s} , - 
arry a e at last, his " e making a musica Mr. Stet W l ve bu ; 
mac t] ntrast to tl i l of | 8 ‘ ‘ ) 
Your cousin se fu ife, Miss Bat As t able, s 
' née n l, and ‘spoke to! in a W 
i dy ‘Yes, s I er another w y 
> ma save I te I I i \N r 
turned l presume y ver rlad to se I \ iw 
ing his you have not efore § e you V I 
A few lIdren, he i | face Clarence ( 
ratches I felt é ething in h und ! ! 
sult an e face, he calm and s W | when I 
} ad when I Knew he ’ i ye ad the elia rin i i was | 
» trade ictured gel I y ice i. I I t is ( ears 
nup t I sl 1 } I ve my life é h f rel ‘ y 
stay a sald, sim] lt wa t e before I | } 
y time, He bowed and s 1 in his pecu! r I ‘ x had | ved 
ild get iggravating wa) \ his moment Mr. S r t é boys ( 
son called out to me m where he sat— s ( ntry t } ! 
ick till **[ did not imagine whep you ft ld me y ri S ange W ee 
n over, id a cousin ! th#t he would be f pla rhe boy had been in- 
and a cause of making pend.such a pleasar 1 ! was to play, and did 
ot ven- evenin 7 Miss Bessie, | am del hted to form we y l 1 or a moment susp ed 
in: he @ the acquaintance of su an original and in Mr. Stetson was an old ft f my 
ion on telligent man.’ ( sin’s, and i course in secret, and 
y girls, Oh, how I hated him then! I felt that the ore r they had been enjoying my cl 
asm he § Words conveyed an insult. 1 Anew he only did - and grie 


geet 
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Of course the news soon spread amongst my 


ts, and they all had a hearty laugh over 
had been 


rtified to consider it a jesting matter, and it 


myself excepted. | too much 
genuine cousin 
and a yet 


rer one, ere | granted Mr. Stetson a pardon 


is a long time before my 


1 make his peace with me, 
for the provoking part he had enacted in the 

iculous farce. I did grant it though, as the 
I tell him that I am 
that 
going out to see my dearest young lady 


wWWriah Smith. 
ae 


The Story of Strang. 


BY VIRGINEA F. TOWNSEND. 
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ler will know, when 


w Mrs. Bessie Stetson, and to-morrow 


| married to my coupi 






PART 
‘There is a lady in the carriage who a.” 
l the driver, whom Janet confronted at the 


And before the bewildered girl could answer, 

a sweet, pale face put itself out of the carriage 
w, and asked— 

Is mamma—is Mrs. Kenneth at } 


Miss 


embering that Mrs. Kennetl’s eldest daugh- 


yme 
Oh, it’s Louise !’’ exclaimed Janet, 
er, whom she had never seen, was daily ex- 
ted home from a Jengthy absence wath some 
friends in the country. 
- Yes, 4 


ing ner head back against 


lady, faintly, lean- 


“1 


smiled the young 
the cushions. 
ium she. Wont you call the girls? 
Janet descended to the pavement. 
rhe young ladies are gone o 
I can call Bi 


in lietly if 


it with Mrs 
ldy.”’ 


l can, 


Kenneth,” she said; ** but 


‘No. 





I prefer to 


7 


| the thought of Biddy’s 


id sympathies 


s my nerves ’litry to get in with the aid 


f your arm, driver; for it makes me dizzy to 
There are my travelling-! and some 
Wont 


em?’ The young lady addressed these 
. " . 


ndles in the earriage. you attend to 


’ ls to Janet, while she was slowly prepar- 
to alight. 
The driver assisted her into the house, and 
et following with the bundles, found her on 
sofa, quite exhausted with the effort she 
had made. Janet’s sympathies were keen; 
moreover, she felt drawn at once to this sweet- 
faced, pleasant-voiced young girl. 
‘Can't I help you, ma’am ?’’ she said, com- 
ing forward with her eager, sympathetic face. 
‘lll do anything that’s in my power.” 


Louise Kenneth raised her heavy eyes to the 
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** Yes. I think y 


bonnet and shawl, and help me up stairs, t 


uecan. Just remove my 


my own room. If I can only lie down there, 
and get this dreadful motion and noise of the 
ears out of my head!” 

Janet had what New Englanders call a 
light, 


“handy” way of doing things, a swift, 


executive tou soothing in a sick room, 
so grateful to throbbing temples. 

Louise Kenneth discovered this, as she softly 
untied her bonnet, and unclasped her travel- 
k girl talking, 


f to Janet, her face paling 


ling cloak, and the sick went on 


half to herself, ha 
and burning alternately. 


‘I suppose Das very inju licious to attempt 


such a journey alone; but | was disappointed 


€in my proMised company, and came the last 


hundred«and fifty miles alone; and | 


quite 


began to grow ill a tas soon as my travel- 


ling comipanions left me. What a long, tedious 
night it was 


} 


‘*Tt must have been Now, if 


help you up stairs « arefully. 


you will only 
lean on me, | wi 


Don’t be afraid, ma’am I’m very strong.”’ 





It was well for Janet that she 


hey reached the stair-landing, L 





was seized with such a sudden faintness and 
dizziness that s was compelled lean her 
whole weight J t. or she must have faller 
to the floor. At t, however, Jane rt the 
sick girl to he ed, darkened the room, and 
cooled the } I g¢ forehead with vlogne 
water. Onc nder the touch of those soft, 


magnetic [ Kenneth opened her 
eyes, and | ced at the young face bending 
over her. 

** What is y e?” she asked 

‘‘ Janet—Janet Strong. I have been living 
with your mother several months. 

‘“T am very ud to find you here. You 


must stay w Janet, until 1 fall asleep. 


I shall wake well enough,’ with that sort of 


clinging, helpless feeling 


sickness ama soon after she sank into a slum- 
ber, ae and fitful. 

Great w Mrs 
citude when she | 
of her daughter's s 
But 


itself when she 


which with 


comes 





Kenneth’s surprise and sgoli- 


d, on her return home, 





en arrival and illness. 


Louise Kenneth’s prophesy did not fulfil 


awoke. She was with difficulty 
nfwhere she was, and heavy 
fierce of fever 
alternated with each other. course the 
ilarmed, and the family 





made to com] 
drowsiness and excitements 
Of 
family was greatly 
physician, who was called at once, tended little 


to allay the fears of the mother and sisters. 








girl s face. 5 The fever, he said, had set in vigorously, 
‘ a « oan 
. hapemen . : = 








1} 
or 
fy) 
t i 
hefors 
Kenne 
es ar 
n he 
! uy 
ned } 
n livir 
asies 


ind soli- 
n home, 
illness. 


t full 


ft fever 
rse tne 
» family 
led little 
ters. 

orously, 
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prob y be several days | 
< t It was t la 
pati« tbsolute 


i l I lise Kennet! 
f i fever Which fre 
1 frensied her brain Her life 
l 1 ere Was ! ! 
l t hose who 
: y not ALLOW al 
} lside of } y 





pon as pre e! 8 ection 
id the others I W me ¢ 
was located, w . eT establis! 
much frequent nts for its ple 
nt, cosy, a yngings Bety 
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Kobert Crandall drew his breath hard 


Somehow that look made him feel for the mo-> I think that she 
ment, that he was a villain. But he thrust, notice.” 

t feeling with a plausible lie to his con- But Janet 
science—‘‘ 1 am not going to do this girl any> with Robert ¢ 


arm. Itis for her good certainly, to accept 
s situation.” 

And when he spoke again, he told Janet, 
held for 


the was, 


who her breath interest, what and 


where situation painting it in most 


sttractive colors, and as being advantageous in 
Janet half bewildered at 


a respects, was 


this rose-colored portrait of her future; but 
her mind sought refuge in a practical fact. 
I’ve 


f Robert, but I'm afraid I shouldn’t suit. 1 


no doubt it would all be very beauti- 


ver waited on a store in my life, and I don't 
i know how to we i out sugar-plums.”’ 
tle shrinking, fright- 
You'll 
satisfac- 
think, 
and | 


have such a brotherly care over you, and 


Oh, well, you dear 


I've no fears on that score 


‘ l soul, 


urn soon enough, and give ample 


I’m 


we shall be so near together, 


confident; and then, only 


Janet can 
I've 
promised myself so much pleasure in the nice 
need of 


walks we shall have together, with no 


concealment then; and there 


ire so many de 
ful rambles about the old town to which I 


want to introduce you 


‘Yes: that will be best of all,” subjoined 
Janet, her fears vanishing before her com 
| ion’s confidence in her abilities, 


It is in the nature of woman to rise equal to 





scasion, to prove herself that is ex 


pe ‘ted of her, 


And then, there is the salary. You haven't 


isked me about that, little Janet 
‘T haven't thought of it, really, Robert— 
v i were te ling me so many go l things ”’ 
‘* Well, this isn't the least of them. You are 
have your board and two hundred a year.”’ 


rhe girl stood still with surprise. This was 


Mrs. Kenneth 


three times the amount paid her. 
She seemed suddenly to have gome into the 
possession of a fortune; and rlowing visions 


its, floated 


beautiful dresses, and cha 





through the child’s imagination Robert bent 


wn his dark eyes to her face, and saw that 


‘ 


surprise had quite deprived her of speech, 


lary,” he 


so large a sa 


} 


**You didn’t expect 


said. ‘‘Ina year 1 expect you'll be able to 


much as that, but we must be 


earn thrice as 





content with small things at first. And now 
vbout the best time and method of your com- 
ing, for I must have all that settled before | 
return to college, which you know must be day 


after to-morrow.”’ 





4 
* >< ° ™ 
’ Fd % Kale oa eh a 
oe : ‘ 
” -” 
2 


HOME 


MAG 


, **T shall tell 


whoare bent o1 


are ashamed of, t 


fearful that his secret 


the light He 
readily supply 
relingu sh 

would be very 


quiries abv tJ 


The iri wast 


intrigue rae 
for hi 
Mrs 


aroused, hei 


auntin a 


Kenn 


no easy U 
trust Janet 
ling of some wi 
and Innocenes 
her l¢ ims, ol 
should « 
there wou 


He was 


Robert ( 


aware oi, ul 
‘No Jane 

moment, 

leave her r¢ 

pect s 

of uw 


letting a soul 


her 


Janet ed 

“ What i 
a thief \ 

sN q ’ 
in a ent 


Save you 
ney Lbiy 
advice int Ss 


pertect lor 


man, wW wa 
father s 
that we sha 


ready, ar i he w 
“ars and see you 
you wont mind 


reaca M: i ie] 


morning, 
we will take 


ride of fi y miles 


‘That will be el 


the girlish voice. 


3 cul ity or suspl 


akfast, and have a delightful 


AZINE. 


Mrs. Kenneth that I am going 


will be satisfied with a week 


s proposition did not at all tally 


andal plans. Like all peopl 


i 


he young Junior was extremely 
would somehow get t 
believed that his aunt could n¢ 
Janet's place, and would nm 
Ww ul reiuctance 5 and she 
y to make embarrassing in 


lestination, 
lto 
} 


iny kind, to bea mate! 


in lture 


nest, an little used t 


ma ke the present ; and if 


ions 


were 
new very well it would be 
her lie knew he could 


Une an ha 





t at ieuly ft il he wi 

I ence of t feeling 
ist not contemplate for a 
sunt that you intend t 
She would be certain to sus 
Ll annoy you with all man 
hou must get off without 


nail ay palled 


, a8 though i was 


mean | must do that’ 


ef certainly, my dear child,’ 
i tone. ‘** But 1 want to 
sto which 1 see you will 

ed if you do not take my 


ter Lh 


I have engaged 


ave arranged it al 
a trusty 
erly a gardener of my 
your trunk some night 


n You 


convey 


must have it all 


you and it to the 
board Of 


and 


ileiy on course 


ling all night, you will 


nine o'clock in the 


} t 
BMOUL 


place I shall meet you, and 


together 


irming, Robert,” res] onded 


nplishing something they 





e 


I 








‘And yet,” with a little 
ite x; a 
. ‘ An 
_ > 





th 

iderea 
condu 

he wi 
red i 

e lor a 

tend tk 
! ‘ u 
i iI 
lt with 
ne 


gh | was 
that 

ur child 

Ll want t 
e you W 

t ta my 
ima 
1 a trust 


t you, an 


. delighttul 


respo! de 


ith a litt 


ic 
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~ 


timid appeal of tone and manner, ‘I should 


like to tell Mrs. Kenneth that 1 am going. It 


has a strange, wrong look to go off without 





saying a word, and | s! 





all only explain that | 


am going to my friends, which is quite true 


and as for their finding out any more—you 
know I can keep a secret, if 1 am a girl! 

She said this with a certain mingling of 
dignity and archness, which was quite be 


He 


witching in the eyes of Robert Crandall 


was too shrewd to attempt to argue the matter 


He 
heart was weakest. 


farther. knew the side where the little 


‘Well, Janet, then, if you will compel me t« 
tell be deal 


pains and trouble by your falling in with 


you all, J shall saved a great of 


my 


plan I have devoted so much time to arranging 


this matter, that | have not a moment left to 


devise any other, giad as I should be to pease 


my little sister, or relieve her from any foolish 


scruples on her part But she knows that | 
would not advise her to any wrong step, or 
one that circumstances did not fully justify 


however things may seem. Janet, you tr 


me, your brother, in all things—will you tear 
to in this one ? 

The manly, pleading voice—the tender, 
smiling eyes ; they were irresistil le She 
believed in this man with all her soul. Poor 


Janet ! 
So it was settled at last that some day in the 
fol ! 


should trunk 
ready, and the gardener should call for it at 


owing week, Janet have her 
the side door, which she always attended, and 
where his presence would excite no remark 
On the same evening, Janet was to meet this 
man at the corner, who would accompany her 
to the cars, and meanwhile telegraph to Robert 
Crandall, so that he would be certain to meet 
her in Mystic. 

The gardener was a good, honest-hearted 
fellow, Robert he had 


a favorite when a boy, and who only knew, 


said, with whom been 
in a general way, that the young student 
wished to get her a situation in @ store, and 
that there were reasons for keeping the affair 
entirely secret for the present. 

So, in a tumult of feelings, mostly glad ones, 
Janet parted with Robert Crandall; and his 
leave-taking was so regretful, and tender, and 
grave, that it could not but leave a deep im 
And 


that moment there was not much acting on the 


pression on her susceptible nature. at 
part of Robert Crandall, for he really was fond 
of the girl. and it went sorely against him to 
part with her even for a week. 
He walked home rapidly after he had watched 
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her disappear in Mrs. Kenneth’'s side door 
and once some thoughts stirred him, w h 
made him set his lips and bis face darken 
lesperately for a moment But the next 


ment he lat ghed a light, forced laugh, and 


“6s 
mit ered to himseil 
As if I was doing this child any wron I 
laying any plan to, by getting her a snug little 
berth at the confectioner’s. It’s a perfectly 


respectable place, and one to which the dear 
little innocent il is just adapted, and I'm 
sure I’ve no reason so far to repent the favor 
I’ve done her, and I never intend to.”’ 

Now there was just truth enough in ~ 
reasoning furnish a moral opiate t he i 

e of Robert Crandall He was neither 

good enough nor bad enough to meet the 
! ire to look at its consequences fairly in 
he face and sent by warning angels, there 
came sometimes ver him foreshadowing f 
l er re rse, that might be remorse that 

ist inevitably sting through all the years of 
hi fe, for wrong that could not be atoned 
for, ihe thrust them down with 80} histries 
that only half cheated himself, for down dee 
in his own 8 Robert Crandall knew th i 
he ul it Janet Strong went out from his 
punts 1 1, tr ng herself and her int 
I His hands, uw iat hour e was 

The week that followed was hardly a happy 
one to this poor, flurried, bewildered Jane { 
ours She tried to believe it was She 


reasoned herself over and over again, int 


belief 


that she was doing just what was 1 


and best under the circumstances, and ea 


she had ¢ 


bil 


time was satisfied that mnvinced r 
of doul ting again 


Mrs 


self beyond the poss 


this surreptitious departure from 


ity 
that 
Kenneth’s was perfectly justifiable under the 
} 


circumstances But, before she knew it, sh¢ 
was fluctuating again; again she would find 
herself among the old doubts and fears; the 


moral instincts of this girl would assert 


selves, the old, blessed, mmol influence wi uld 


make itself felt. Some vague foreboding stil 
hovered over 


could 


some intuition that she was not d& 


her, some fear, some doubt that 


she not have concentrated words, 


in 
ing a@ iair 
and honorable thing to run away from her 
home in this fashion. She tried to put away 
all such haunting thoughts and fears by dwell 
ing on the future, on the new, charmed life 
that awaited her, on all its pleasures and in 
dependence, and best of all, on the constant 

of her 


society only friend, her handsome, 


noble brother Robert Crandall. 
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What plans she laid of self-improvement in ?and who would not be content until be had 
all directions, so that he should never be ‘his little protegé under his own sole care and 










































ashamed of her; she would make a lady of’ protection. 
rself for his sake, and Janet, thowgh now Precious fact, put in most graceful, flatter- 
disposed to set a much higher value on her“ ing words; and in a flutter of pleasure, and 
s of mind and person than formerly, did gratitude, and affection, Janet sat down, and 
not suspect quite how far nature had assisted“ with infinite pains wrote her first letter, and 
her in these aspirations. Then she would although the handwriting betrayed a certain 
chide herself as wicked and ungrateful towards © stiffness, still on the whole it would not have 
the friend who had taken all this pains and< done discredit to any schoolgirl of her age, 
care for her sake, not to be willing to beSand Janet appointed the day that she would 
guided by his wishes and better judgment in “come, and afterwards she set her face steadily 
this matter as in all others. against all misgivings. It was too late to be 
Oh, my reader, I charge you that you feel “troubled now, she told herself, and set to work 
no contempt, only pity, all embracing for, to packing her trunk. 
is girl, lonely, friendless, orphaned, over In the meanwhile Louise Kenneth was re- 
h just now it seemed that angels might ¢ covering from her illness, and able now to sit 
st weep and fiends exult. Well for it for>up for an hour or two in her chair. The 
if in her strait your wisdom were<young lady had taken a fancy to Janet, w! 
er, your motives purer. For no suspicion had been with her much of her illness, and 
of Robert Crandall’s truth, fidelity, brotherly “made herself so useful and grateful to the in- 


devotedness ever crossed the thoughts of Janet >valid that she had several times received the 
Strong. To her he was the incarnation of alls commendations of Mrs. Kenneth. 
nobleness, tenderness, honor—of all those Louise had a finer, breader nature than her 


great and gentle qualities which go to fashion: mother. Her sympathies took a wider range 


a young girl’s dream of manhood. And ifcher character was nobler, richer, fuller « 


e 


away back in her soul was any latent instinct ) warmth and impulse. Then she had been for the 
oubt or fear which judicious counsel might «last six months in a finer, more healthy atmo- 

ive developed, she was now wholly uncon- )sphere than that of her own home. The aunt 
scious of it. after whom she was named was of different 
Still, just at this time she did hunger more ?grain from Mrs. Kenneth. Nobler motives, 
than ever for some friend into whose ear she and deeper flowing sympathies swayed her 
might pour her whole story—it seemed as<life. She worshipped neither respectability, 
though thestelling it would relieve that sort of) position, nor any other of the gods of this 
uncertain pain, which carrying such a heavy (world. Her home and personal influence had 
secret sometimes made at her heart. If her /reached the best part of her niece s character. 


mother was only living now! and then Janet’s“ Louise had cleared her way out from a good ' 
ughts would go back to the sorrowful, >many social illusions; her moral horizon had : 
loving face, and she would wonder what she ‘broadened ; her aunt said the truth of Louise ] 
would have said to all this, whether she would ° when she affirmed that she would be a sweet P 
just have approved of this secret departure— and noble woman. And one day it happened ! 
the mother who taught her young daughter that this girl sat in her great easy chair, he ‘ 
that a lie was sin, and who sowed her seed pale, sweet face resting among the cushions, 8 
away off in the dawn of her child’s life, not<and her idle fingers playing with the tassels of tl 
knowing whether amid the rains and the sun- )her rose-colored dressing-gown, while she 
shine it would take root; yet, oh dead mother, “watched Janet arranging the glasses and vases r 
from afar off thy still small voice still speaketh on her dressing cabinet. It happened that e 
in thy child’s soul. the two girls were quite alone. Louise was in 
Robert Crandall in the meanwhile was im-~that softened, sympathetic mood, which con- di 
patient for Janet’s arrival; he could not feel > valescence brings to most natures, especially to 7 
at ease while she was under his aunt’s roof,<one like hers. And as she dreamily watched 7 


and his letters urged her to appoint the day >Janet, the pretty face, the girlish figure, the 


that she would come to him; besides, he af- swift, light movements, some new feeling of an 
firmed the proprietor of the store to whom she 2interest and pity came over the other's heart, tiv 
was engaged needed her services at once, and ) which at last cleared itself into words— of 
then followed an allusion to somebody else? ‘‘ Janet, you have been a great comfort to the 


who needed her society more than all the rest, )me, ever since I have been ill.” to 
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THE STORY OF 


Janet turned at the soft voice, with a touched, 
pleased look. 

‘I am very glad to hear it, Miss Louise. I 
hardly supposed I should ever be that to any- 
body here.” 

The girl did not know it, but a little pathos 
erept into the last part of her speech, and 
there was a certain dignity in it too. Janet 
had not been so intimate all these weeks with 
a man of Robert Crandall’s cultivation without 
a certain growth of speech and manner. Both 
of these struck Louise; and her next remark, 
although in some sense a general one, was 
made with the purpose of drawing out Janet. 

**T suppose we all have feelings of despon- 
dency and uselessness sometimes when we are 
lonely or oppressed, but you see, as in your 
ease, they are often untrue.” 


‘I’m glad to know that; and yet those who 
have friends to love and care for them, I should 
think would never have those moments of 
which you spoke. 

“But, Janet, you don’t mean to say you 
have nobody to love and care for you ?’ 

Janet thought of Robert Crandall and drew 


a long breath, still there was a sigh in her 
voice and face, as she answered— 

‘I haven't a relative in the world, as | 
kn yw of, Miss Lou se 

The heart of Louise Kenneth was stirred for 
pity. 

‘No father nor n er, no brother nor sis- 
ter, Janet?” 

‘Not one. They are all dead,” softly and 
sorrowfully answered the girl. 

Louise Kenneth looked at her, standing 
there in her youth, and loneliness, and beauty, 
and thought how all these might be a snare to 
her. She thought too, with a kind of shudder, 
of the cold, hard, desolate life that Janet must 
lead, and a great longing came over her to be 
of some service to the lonely orphan—to say 


m f 


some words of comfort, sympathy, warning, 
that she would always remember. 

She forgot what her mother never could, 
that Janet was a servant, and met her on the 
eommon ground of their womanhood. 

‘‘ Janet,”’ she said, ‘‘come here, do, and sit 
down on this cricket, and tell me the story o! 
your life. I want to know all about it, because 
I am your friend.” 

The sweet words unlocked Janet’s heart, 
and she went and sat down and told her plain- 
tive little story, sometimes broken for tears, 
of her childhood, of her mother’s girlhood, of 
the long years in the factory, until she came 


to Mrs. Kenneth’s, and here Janet stopped ‘ 
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abruptly. She could not speak of that one 
flower which had blossomed and brightened 
with color and fragrance the barren spaces of 
her life. 

But her listener's intuition supplied much 
that the girl left unsaid. She knew that Janet 
must have a dreary, starved sort of life under 
her mother’s roof, so far removed in character 
and sympathy from the servants, so far in 
position and circumstances from their mis- 
tresses. How she longed to speak to this girl 
some good, true words, that might avail for 
right in some great temptation and crisis of 
her life, and in that moment of pity and yearn- 
ing, Louise Kenneth half involuntarily put out 
her hands and stroked the girl’s hair, and it 
seemed to Janet that her mother’s hand was 
there again 

‘‘T understand, Janet, all that is sad and 
lonely in your life, in your position here, and 
[ am sorry for you from my heat 
this don’t get discouraged, my child 
may be a life of much usefulness and happi- 
ness before you.” Janet smiled 8 ftly now, 
for she thought of Robert Crandall. “ And, 

ntinned Louise, ‘‘of one thing be certain. 
that you always respect yourself, that y 
never do any wrong hasty act, that even bitt« 
repentance can in this world wholly atone f 
The more lonely you are, the more apparently 
neglected and forgotten, the more reason that 
you should set higher value on yourself, and 


weigh more carefully all of your own actions 


Was some angel standing by and prompting 
the words of Louise Kenneth at that moment ? 
Janet leaned towards her, her face flushed 
with interest, eagerness, and much which lay 
beyond all the speaker could fathom, as the 
girl seemed to drink in every word. 

“And,” continued Louise, drawn on by the 
girl’s looks to say more than she at first intend- 
ed, ‘you will know sometime, if you do not 
already, that you are pretty beyond what most 
women are, and men will be likely to tell you 

f this, and seek you and flatter you because 
of it. And herein may lie your greatest dan- 

r. I warn you—l, your friend, only a few 

“ars your senior, beseech of you to trust no 
man’s promises, though he talk like an angel, 
if he attempt to persuade you into any act 
which your highest, truest judgment shall 
not approve. Do not be won by plausible talk 
or by appeals to your affection into anything 
that is not open, and candid, and true, any- 
thing that you would be ashamed that others 
should know. When a man urges you to any 


course of conduct which involves secrecy and 
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deception, be sure that some evil lies at the 


bottom of it.” 

Janet listened with parted lips, and face 
that grew ashy pale, she covered it with her 
hands and trembled from head to foot. 

‘*What is the matter?’ asked Louise Ken- 
neth, a faint suspicion of something wrong 
seizing her; but Janet's first stammered words 
diverted the suspicion. 

“It is so hard—I have no friend to tell 
me what is right. Why haven't I, just like 
you, a mother to love and care for me, and a 
happy home? What is the reason that I must 
be all alone and desolate in the world ?”’ She 
spoke with a kind of fierce vehemence, as 
her life had been defrauded of its 
rights, and her soul at last roused itself to 
utter its protest against the wrong. 

And Louise Kenneth into 
feeling at that moment, and all the wealth, and 
eare, and tenderness, which had been about 
seemed for the moment to rebuke 


though 


entered Janet's 


her life 
her. 
««Janet,” she said, almost humbly, “I can- 
not understand it any more than you do. | 
think you deserve wealth and love, and all the 
pleasant things of this life, just as much as I, 
But perhaps your life will be 


’ 


or my sisters. 
as happy and as useful as ours, and it may be 
that the question which it is so hard to solve 
now will be answered, and we shall know what 
these differences in human lots mean. They 
have puzzled wiser heads than ours. 
does not regard them however man may.” 

Janet looked at Louise Kenneth, and the 
sweet, that 
probing gaze which went down into her soul 
and searched amidst it. A sudden impulse 
seized Janet to confide to this gir) a)) the story 
of her acquaintance with her cousin. She 
should not be afraid nor ashamed with her. 
She would hold nothing back. 


pale face stood unconsciously 


Her lips parted, and—but just then the door 
opened, and Mrs. Kenneth entered the room. < 


She looked a little surprised, although not dis- 
pleased, at seeing the positions of the two 
girls. 

«I hope I haven’t interrupted a tate 4 téte,”’ 


she said, which was a wonderful condescen- > 
sion on the part of Mrs. Kenneth, as the re-\ 


But God. 
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ight in Darkness. 


BY L. M. C,. 


Oh, heavily the hours move on 

With solemn footsteps, sad and slow ; 
The moments falter, one by one, 

As weary with their weight of woe. 


For weeping memory fondly clings 
To phantoms of the happy past, 

And over Hope’s young, timid wings 
Ashes and sackcloth have been cast. 


The stars shine darkly o’er me now— 
The night-bird screams—the hoarse winds moan ; 
But ’tis not this that glooms my brow, 
It is, that I am left alone. 
Alone, where once no cloud or storm 
Could dim the brightness of my sky, 
Because a little angel-form 
And angel-heart were ever nigh. 


Yet "tis not meet that T should mourn 
And drown my life in fruitless tears— 
That from the light mine eyes should turn 
To the dark, desolate coming years ; 


Nor must my listless hands be still, 
us task employed, 
an fill 


Can almost fill this lonely void. 


That once such pre 
Duty the empty arms 


From the sweet world where angels meet 
I would not cal! » y angel back, 
But how shall I with worthy feet 


E’er follow in his shining track? 


Hark! Through the waves of Doubt, I hear 
The voice of an undying Friend, 

It whispers soft, “ Dispel thy fear! 
J will be with thee to the end !” 


O voice of pity from above, 
Thy gentle accents hush my fears! 
O hand of everlasting love, 
Thy touch can dry my burning tears! 


Oh, point me to that sinless land 

; Where my beloved and lost have flown! 
¢ Guide me to that immortal strand 
Where none shall say, “I am alone !” 


MARSHALL, Mo., 


1863. 


mark was addressed as much to Janet as to< 


her own daughter. 





The idle should not be classed among the 
living ; they are a sort of dead men not fit to 
be buried. 
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A man of wit was asked, in thetrain, “ What 
was his errand to the city?” He replied, «1 
2 have been sent to procure an angel to do cook- 


> img.” 
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AMaternal Affictions. 


BY L. AUGUSTA BEALE, 


“T know that nobody else in this world has suc 


trials as I do. Job himself would have given uJ 


long ago : 


You would scarcely have credited this energet 


assertion, my reader, if you could have seen the 


plump little la ly that uttered it. Scarce ly twenty 


four summers had scattered their rose-leaves in 


the pathway of Jessie Watson, and her golder 
breez . iba 


brown tresses swayed as lightly in the 


the warm rose-tint played over her round cheeks a 
sweetly, as if no thought of care and trouble bad 
ever infested her brain Indeed, no one w i 
have taken her for the martyr she fancied hers¢ 


as she sank down into the luxurious depths of a 


purple velvet lounging chair, and laspe 1 her fa 
little hands so despairingly, and veiled the 
of hazel eyes under their long fringes with a dole 
Yet there 


very attitude of despair, ta 


ful assumption of woe. she sat in the 


ping the pansies on the 
earpet 


pattern with her 





y slippered foot, com 
pressing her red lips into a pout, and really be 


I st wretched mortal in 


lieving that she 
existence. Poor I could not appreciat 
her misery, and perhaps she suspected it, for she 
said 

“ Oh, of cor 
Anna 


and have had tw hildren, 


don’t believe a word of it 


ree, you 


Morse; but just wait till you are married 
and you will find out 


that you never knew anything about trouble. If 





girls only knew when they were well off, 


weuldu’t think it was so beautiful to get mar 
ried. I do really believe that child will wear me 
to death !” 

And 


this beautiful young head to fill it 


what dread! misfortune had fallen uy 
with such dis 


eouragement and misauthropy? I will tell you 


I was sitting by the low window, with my sew ,. 


when I heard Jessie’s step on the door-stone, and 
an impatient exclama 
“Oh, that Willie 


Auna, do look at that child 


He will be the death of me! 


rhere! come 





this minute, you provoking tie mischief, Com 
I'll see if 1 can’t 


tricks, you naughty, wicked child! 


right along! break you of su 


From the nursery came the ominous sound of 
quick, passionate blows, and the sobbing of a child 


little Willie. The 
Then she came out from the 
stay 


herself 


mother’s words were loud and 


high. little room, 


bidding the young culprit there until she 


ealled him, and threw into the lounging 
ehair as I told you, in a flushed state of nervous 


derapgement. 





‘Some people think children the greatest earthly 





Jessie,” I said, with more calmness than 


they have such children as that Willie. 


Iu 1 to think so before Jusie died; he was so 


gentle; he would wear his clothes a 





nd then they would look cleaner than Willie’s 


io in half an hour; and he loved his books so well. 








Willie we aly like him.” 

I ald 1 ok at the subject in the same light 
that Jes lid, so I did not try to alleviate her 
suffering by words of sympathy. 

“Only think, Anna,” she ntinued wil 
lressed that ild up this mornir witl the 
right out of the drawer, and just look at him now.” 

As he was shut up i » nursery, I could not 
omply with her request, but I brought to mind 


had seen 


about 


he appearance of the young rebel as | 





by little fellow 


m in the mor g, a chu 
with dark, full so heavily 


guish look; 


eyes, 


fringed that they had a r round, 


brown cheeks, which the warm blood tinged with 
tempting richness; a small, pursed mouth, and 


warm life and restlessness, 


the miniature of Jessie’s self, and just as im 
pulsive—how could he help following the sugges 
tions of his active brain? I remembered that 


Jessie had expected her sister down, and that 


W illie in 





norning she dressed a light gir 





acket, white trousers and clean white sto 





and when he teased t go outol doors a little while, 
she told him that he “ might go and walk round 


the yard, if he wouldn’t sit down on the ground, 


nor throw stones int the 


mud-puddle, | suse his 


»nthes were all nice and clean, and Aunt Mary 


was coming to bring Eddie.” 


He obeyed the letter of this law 





mater! 


strictly, with but little regard to the spirit of the 





injunction, for he took off his shoes and stockings 
and waded into the du d, mu to the delight 
f his web-footed companions and his own i © 
grat t What to him were nice white trou 





embroidered jackets, 


aquatic sports was worth a dozen suits, and a 
whipping into the bargain! Of course his mother 
uld not appreciate this, because she did not care 


this sort of amusement 
uld 


dis bey 
But 


to indulge in precisely 





erself; so it was very natural 





a naughty, obstinate boy to 


her, when he was sure to be punished for it. 


kind. He 


of a larger growth, to whom the 


he was nothing of the was much like 


some children 


pleasures of sense are so alluring, that all the 


terrors of the future punishment cannot induce 
them to keep the straight and narrow way. Willie 
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deception, be sure that some evil lies at the$ ight in Darkness. 


bottom of it.” 

Janet listened with parted lips, and face, BY L. M. C. 
that grew ashy pale, she covered it with hers oy, ee a oN 
hands and trembled from head to foot. 

Sas Ae dhe witthes asia Beales Ken-° With solemn footsteps, sad and slow ; 
neth, a faint suspicion of something wrong? Ser trons te aged Age 

As weary with their weight of woe. 
seizing her; but Janet’s first stammered words 
diverted the suspicion. ¢ For weeping memory fondly clings 

“It is so hard—I have no friend to tell > To phantoms of the happy past, 
me what is right. Why haven’t I, just likes And over Hope’s young, timid wings 
you, a mother to love and care for me, and a2 Ashes and sackcloth have been cast. 
happy home? What is the reason that I must § 
be all alone and desolate in the world ?”” She? The stars shine darkly o’er me now— 
spoke with a kind of fierce vehemence, as‘ e The night-bird screams—the hoarse winds moan; 
though her life had been defrauded of its< eae eer ee Geen Bay Seow, 

It is, that I am left alone. 
rights, and her soul at last roused itself to) 
utter its protest against the wrong. > Alone, where once no cloud or storm 

And Louise Kenneth entered into Janet’s) ould dim the brightness of my sky, 
feeling at that moment, and all the wealth, and‘ Because a little angel-form 
care, and tenderness, which had been about 5 And angel-heart were ever nigh. 
her life seemed for the moment to rebuke 
her. Yet ’tis not meet that I should mourn 

«‘ Janet,” she said, almost humbly, ‘I can-5 And drown my life in fruitless tears— 
not understand it any more than you do. I< That from the light mine eyes should turn 
think you deserve wealth and love, and all the2 To the dark, desolate coming years ; 
pleasant things of this life, just as much as I, 4 
or my sisters. But perhaps your life will be¢ © Nor must my listless hands be stil, 
as happy and as useful as ours, and it may be? _ That once such precious task employed, 
that the question which it is so hard to solves “ed “ vine Sarin on on 
now will be answered, and we shall know what ¢ EST ee Se Dey VeEe. 
these differences in human lots mean. They From the sweet world where angels meet 
have puzzled wiser heads than ours. a es I would not call my angel back, 
does not regard them however man may.” S But how shall I with worthy feet 

Janet looked at Louise Kenneth, and the? fer follow in his shining track? 
sweet, pale face stood unconsciously that > 
probing gaze which went down into her soul‘ Hark! Through the waves of Doubt, I hear 
and searched amidst it. A sudden impulse? The voice of an undying Friend, 
seized Janet to confide to this girl all the story >It whispers soft, “ Dispel thy fear! 
of her acquaintance with her cousin. Shes / Will be with thee to the end!” 
should not be afraid nor ashamed with her. 2 ‘ . 
She would hold nothing back. ¢ 0 voice of pity from above, 

Her lips parted, and—but just then the door Snr Seiten Sernenes Geet Shy Sane f 
opened, and Mrs. Kenneth entered the room. ¢ ep crease dete . ' 
She looked a little surprised, although not di 5 ste a dice email 

p ; ough not dis 
pleased, at seeing the positions of the two> Oh, point me to that sinless land 
girls. S Where my beloved and lost have flown! 

“I hope I haven’t interrupted a téte 4 téte,” ¢ Guide me to that immortal strand 
she said, which was a wonderful condescen- > Where none shall say, “I am alone!” 
sion on the part of Mrs. Kenneth, as the re) Marsuatt, Mo., 1863. 
mark was addressed as much to Janet as to< 
her own daughter. 2 res 


S 


of 2 A man of wit was asked, in the train, ‘¢ What 

The idle should not be classed among the was his errand to the city?”’ He replied, “1 

living ; they are a sort of dead men not fit toc hewe been sent to procure an angel to do cook- 
be buried. $ ing.” 
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G “ vets 2 “Some people think children the greatest earthly 
dtlate I nal A fictions. S blessing, Jessie,” I said, with ibaa than 
BY L. AUGUSTA BEALE. er felt. . 

“I know that nobody else in this world has such “Not if they have such children as that Willie. 
trials as I do. Job himself would have given up‘ used to think so before Josie died; he was so 
long ago !” quiet and gentle; he would wear his clothes a 

You would scarcely have credited this energetic S week, and then they would look cleaner than Willie’s 
assertion, my reader, if you could have seen the é do in half an hour; and he loved his books so well. 
plump little lady that uttered it. Scarcely twenty- 9 If Willie were only like him.” 
four summers had scattered their rose-leaves in¢ I could not look at the subject in the same light 
the pathway of Jessie Watson, and her golden >that Jessie did, so I did not try to alleviate her 
brown tresses swayed as lightly in the breeze, and > suffering by words of sympathy. 
the warm rose-tint played over her round cheeks ans “Only think, Anna,” she continued, “how I 
sweetly, as if no thought of care and trouble had) dressed that child up this morning with clothes 
ever infested her brain. Indeed, no one would ¢ right out of the drawer, and just look at him now.” 
have taken her for the martyr she fancied ore: As he was shut up in the nursery, I could not 
as she sank down into the luxurious depths of a? comply with her request, but I brought to mind 
purple velvet lounging chair, and clasped her fair S the appearance of the young rebel as I had seen 
little hands so despairingly, and veiled the merriest 2 him in the morning, a chubby little fellow about 
of hazel eyes under their long fringes with a dae fe years old, with dark, full eyes, so heavily 
ful assumption of woe. Yet there she sat in oa; oye that they had a roguish look; round, 
very attitude of despair, tapping the pansies on the‘ brown cheeks, which the warm blood tinged with 
carpet pattern with her tiny slippered foot, com->tempting richness; a small, pursed mouth, and 
pressing her red lips into a pout, and really be-¢ rounded limbs full of warm life and restlessness, 
lieving that she was the most wretched mortal in >just the miniature of Jessie’s self, and just as im- 
existence. Poor Jessie! I could not sce os could he help following the sugges- 
her misery, and perhaps she suspected it, for sheStions of his active brain? I remembered that 
said— Jessie had expected her sister down, and that 

“Oh, of course, you don’t believe a word of it,S morning she dressed Willie in a light gingham 
Anna Morse; but just wait till you are married 2 jacket, white trousers and clean white stockings, 
and have had two children, and you will find out Sand when he teased to go out of doors a little while, 
that you never knew anything about trouble. If¢she told him that he “might go and walk round 
girls only knew when they were well off, theySthe yard, if he wouldn’t sit down on the ground, 
wouldu’t think it was so beautiful to get mar-2nor throw stones into the mud-puddle, because his 
ried. I do really believe that child will wear me‘ clothes were all nice and clean, and Aunt Mary 
to death !” was coming to bring Eddie.” 

And what dreadful misfortune had fallen upon; He obeyed the letter of this law maternal very 
this beautiful young head to fill it with such dis- > strictly, with but little regard to the spirit of the 
couragement and misanthropy?” I will tell you. ¢ injunction, for he took off his shoes and stockings 
I was sitting by the low window, with my sewing, > and waded into the duck-pond, much to the delight 
when I heard Jessie’s step on the door-stone, and ¢ of his web-footed companions and his own infinite 
an impatient exclamation— S gratification. What to him were nice white trou- 

“Oh, that Willie! He will be the death of me!¢sers and embroidered jackets, one hour of such 
Anna, do look at that child. There! come here § aquatic sports was worth a dozen suits, and a 
this minute, you provoking little mischief. Come 2 whipping into the bargain! Of course his mother 
right along! I'll see if I can’t break you of such § could not appreciate this, because she did not care 
tricks, you naughty, wicked child !” to indulge in precisely this sort of amusement 

From the nursery came the ominous sound of‘ herself; so it was very natural that she should 
quick, passionate blows, and the sobbing of achild, 2 think Willie a naughty, obstinate boy to disobey 
little Willie. The mother’s words were loud and her, when he was sure to be punished for it. But 
high. Then she came out from the little room, ) he was nothing of the kind. He was much like 
bidding the young culprit stay there until she ¢ some children of a larger growth, to whom the 
called him, and threw herself into the lounging 2 pleasures of sense are so alluring, that all the 
chair as I told you, in a flushed state of nervous‘ terrors of the future punishment cannot induce 
derangement. a to keep the straight and narrow way. Willie 
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was even less to be blamed than those, for he was 
not yet discriminating enough to discern the fine 
moral lesson of disobedience. To be whipped, 
or not to be whipped; that was the question. 
Whether to forego the pleasure of the present mo- 


ment in fear of the far-off, future penalty, or to be § 


merry while he may. It was a right stwical 
philosophy after all; who could blame him? 

How else could he expend all that active vital- 
ity, while the busy brain was teeming with new 
inventions for amusement, which his mother called 
mischief, but which was in reality embryo talent, 
or genius, which a careful hand might cultivate to 
the highest grade of business capacity, but which 
neglected would become rank, noisome weeds. 

Little Josie. He was Jessie’s first-born, and 
his memory was a sweet household treasure, for 
the white June roses had blossomed twice above 
his grave. He was very unlike Willie. Oh, yes; 
very. He learned to read when he was three years 
old—Willie did not know his letters—and would 
ask such strange questions about God and heaven, 
that we all felt he was more akin to the angels 
than tous. He never cared to go out of doors, 
and always walked quietly by his mother’s side 
when they were out together, talking of the flowers, 
and birds, and clouds, but never desiring to play 
with the dogs or calves as Willie did. 

Willie was “of the earth, earthy ;” Josie, “the 
porcelain of human clay.” Alas, that rare vases 
should be so easily broken! Our child-angel was 


very winning and lovely, and we almost forgot the S 


transparent fairness of his sweet face, and the 
fragile delicacy of his slender frame, when we 
looked into the warm and loving depths of his 


dark eyes. ‘ Death loves a shining mark,” and so 2 


he took Josie. 
I felt very sad at this reminiscence, and pondered 


thoughtfully over Jessie’s regretful words, “If¢to warp my mind. 


Willie were only like him.” 


Rash, thoughtless mother! to wish that another < 


child should bear such marks of early dissolution. 

On the next evening, Jessie and I went to ride 
on the beach, in her light chaise. The balmy 
freshness of the air and the softening shadows 
charmed away all traces of passion, and the har- 
mony of nature spread an unconscious charm over 


our souls. Then I talked with Jessie about her 5 


children—one in heaven and one asleep in all the 
warm vigor of health and strength in the little 
crib, whose brown, velvet cheek we had both bent 
to kiss before we caine away from home. 

“ Willie is a sweet child, to be sure; but be is 
so stubborn and naughty sometimes, Anna, that 
I really cannot keep my temper,” pleaded Jessie. 

“And if you, arrived at years of wisdom and 
discretion, with a careful, Christian education, 
cannot govern your perverse impulses, how can 
you expect it of your child, who inherits all your 
temperament without the knowledge of right and 
wrong?” 
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, “ But why was Josie so good and obedient? He 
S was my own child too.” 
¢ “He lacked the vitality and nervous energy of 
S Willie; he was sadly deficient in physical endow- 
> ments, and possessed of a brain far too large and 
Sactive for his fragile constitution. Don’t you 
remember how pr cocious he was in comprehend- 
Cing difficult questions in moral science, and how 
Seagerly his infant mind stretched out after know- 
¢ledge, like the rank and unnatural growth of plants 
>in a cellar or hot-house! It was not genius ner 
C talent, Jessie, but a morbid development of the 
S mind, to the utter exhaustion and destruction of the 
¢ physical powers. How thankful you should be 
Sthat Willie possesses a symmetrical organization, 
owith such a rich promise of a strong and well 
Sdeveloped life. Impulsive, it is true, but a mo- 
other’s hand is to guide and lead these wayward 
¢ impulses into right paths, not to attempt to anni- 
7 hilate them; for it is just as impossible to quench 
such fires, as to learn the rose to blossom without 
Sits fragrance, or the lark to live without its song. 
2So you can no more teach Willie to be like Josie, 
Sthan you can teach the mountain stag the tameness 
2of the lamb.” 
S$ “Oh, Anna, Anna! Don’t say any more. I 
knew I was wrong; but I tried to think that his 
wilful disobedience was sufficient excuse for my 
outbreaks of tember. I am so thoughtless, Anna.” 
$ “You will excuse me for being so plain with 
you, Jessie?” 
2 “Excuse you; I thank you from the bottom of 
Smy heart, dearest Anna. I only wonder how yon, 
2who never have had any children, can be so wise 
Son the subject.” 

“ Perhaps it is because I never have had children 
that I have had more time and opportunity to 
S judge impartially, having no mother-perplexities 
No doubt I am more exacting 
S with regard to a mother’s duties than I should be 
if I had her trials to bear.” 
> “ But Willie is so disobedient, Anna, of course I 
? must not allow that.” 

5 “Certaioly not, wilful disobedience; but do not 
>place too strong.restrictions upon him, so as to 
gmake the temptation to disobedience too strong. 
>It would be a species of persecution to dress such 
2a child in white trousers, and compel him to stay 
in doors all day to keep them clean, when every 
-instinct of his impatient nature yearns for the 
freedom of the open air, and sports that will give 
chealthful exercise to his active limbs, If there 
> were no injunction agairst his natural propensity 
>for out of door sports and dirt, there would be no 
‘disobedience. Josie had no desire for such pastime, 
>so it was no merit in him that he was not rude and 
noisy.” 

> “Yes, Anna; I see it all now, and I am 80 
> gratetul to you. You know I am just like Willie 
omyself, and so I don’t stop to think whether I am 
Cright or wrong.” 


é 
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We had reached home, and the young mother ¢ robe, white as the falling snow, around her, as if 
went into the nursery to the little crib, and I saw >to depart, and reached her arms to take the child 
her no more that night; but next morning Willie< to her bosom. The mother seemed to herself spell- 
made his appearance in the yard dressed in brown > bound. She could not speak, though a wild an- 
frock and trousers, without any stockings, and came < guish was welling from her beart! The bright 
to the window to tell me, very exultantly— Cone fulded the babe to her breast; and he leaned 

“Mamma says I may make dirt pies all day, < his little head upon her, and smiled lovingly iu her 
Aunt Nanna! Now what do you think of that?” 2 face. Then, still clinging to the angel, he smiled 

I thought that Jessie had learned wisdom; but>upon his mother, as if in farewell. Her agony 
I only told him that I shoulda’t care about eating < burst forth— 
his dirt pies. © 2 “Give me back my babe, bright spirit!” she 

Portianp, July, 1863. © cried. “Only give him to me—I will never com- 
¢plain again. I will nurse him, day and night, 





From a volume entitled “ Linwood Stories,” to2 Without a murmur. I cannot, cannot live without 


be issued shortly, we have been furnished with the $ him.” 
following sketch. Few mothers can read it with-‘ Slowly, sadly, the angel spoke— 

out taking to heart the lesson it is meant to convey.2 “It is not for me to say. I pity thee most 

The volume is from the pen of a lady of Massa-‘ deeply, fond mother! But the word has gone 
¢ forth, and it is only mine to obey.” 

— S Breathless, trembling in every limb, Florence 

. ’ ¢awoke! Her babe slept by her side. The night- 

The Ahother 5 Dream. 2 taper had burned low, and the gray dawn was just 

és . -.S appearing. She arose and threw herself on her 

t ee ee es oe > knees beside the bed. Fervently did she pray that 

00 hard, [ do say, that I cannot get any rest; up) ‘ : : 
morning, for forgiveness and strength. And as an 


chusetts. 


and down all night, when I’ve taken care of him - ; eae 
é ss . incense fire, ascended her spirit’s grateful love! 
all day. Other babies sleep all night—I don’t see> : . : : 
aera , . » > In after-time, friends wondered at her patience 
why he doesn’t—it’s just a notion, waking up so.” ¢ ; : ; : 
Phas: Petting. th sine eunaiee the child > with her children. Florence smiled quietly, some- 
g, the mother caught up the child? . ; ; 
quickly, and tried to get bim to sleep by very ¢ times, and said nothing. But to other mothers 
energetic trotting. He only cried harder, of course. > oe told the story of her murmuring, and the lesson 
She walked with him, rocked bim; but her im-¢ she received. 
patience had so far mastered her better feelings, 2 , 
that for want of her ueual gentleness and tender- 5 df Vou Please, 
ness all her effurts failed. At length the pitiful > a) 
wailing of the babe touched her heart; and afters 
ten minutes of patient soothing, she laid him in’ “She never said ‘ If you please,’ once,” said an 
bed, sleeping sweetly. But she could not rest—‘ indignant five-year-old. “She'd say, James, put 
conscience was too busy. some wood in that stove; or, James, carry these 
Florence Merton really loved her babe, and%chips into the parlor fire—she never said if you 
tended him carefully. But she was not well, and¢ please, once to me.” 
she was very tired. Her busband had been absent’ Now James Clifton had been accustomed to be 
from bome nearly a week, and consequently the 2 called Jamie, or Sonny, and he wasn’t guing to be 
whale care of the babe at night devolved upon her.‘ put off with plain matter-of-fact James. It was 
He was a delicate and extremely nervous child?< adding insult to the previous slight. No wonder 
therefore restless at any time; and just then the‘ that the new girl and he quarreled. Mother had 
irritation caused by his teeth was far more severe 2 been gone East on a visit, and the morning after 
than his mother supposed. S her return he retailed his list of grievances in her 
After an hour had passed in vain efforts to sleep, 2 own room. 
she fell into an uneasy slumber. Images of herS ‘Did Madge whip you, my son?” said the 
bahe, sick and suffering, startled her repeatedly ; 2 mother. 
and when at length she slept less lightly, her§ ‘Oh, no, she didn’t do that; but then she said 
thoughts only took a more definite .orm. ¢ she wouldn’t give me anything to eat if I didn’t do 
She thought she had just been awakened by the‘ what she bid me. One day I wouldn't put the pige 
babe’s erying. As she was about to rise wearily, 2 out of the yard, and she gave me nothing but two 
a low, gentle, but saddened voice said, “ Take thy ¢ doughnuts and a bit of bread and butter for dinner, 
rest, mother! -I will nurse thy babe, in a better > and she didn’t say, ‘If yuu please, put out the pigs,’ 
land than this. In our heavenly home we feel no neither.” 
weariness.” Ay, there was the rub. Mrs. Clifton’s oldest 
A female form of exquisite beauty stood before 2 daughter, Emily, was a very nice little girl. People 
her. The stranger’s eyes, full of unspeakable ten- > said she was a natural little lady; but the truth 
derness, rested on the babe. She gathered om was the mother had taken a great deal of pains in 


BY MRS. STEPHENSON. 
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bringing her up. It was her theory that if you ¢ great part must the question rest whether the chil- 
brought up the first child right, all the rest would - dren are polite or not. She has a world of trouble 
follow after. Ewily initiated “If you please” and< before her ere she wins the goal, and whether she 
“ Thank you,” among the children, and it was un-> fails or not, it is at least worth trying. I can 
etiquette to make any request without the one, orc imagine no greater annoyance for a father, than 
receive any favor without the other. Even little) after the business of the day, to come home to a 
two-year-old Harry would say—“ Av you pees, div 2 roomful of ungoverned, ill-trained children. He» 
me some water,” or some shooder, or whavever else § too, has something to do himself in saying whether 
he might want, and “ Tank you,” was seldom for- 2 it shall be fashionable in his household to be polite 
gotten when his wants were gratified. Sor not. It would be a dreadful stumbling-block in 
Now I like to have my children go with the? the way if his example was adverse to the mother’s 
young Cliftons, because they’ll learn some of this‘ precepts; and besides, father is looked up to; 
natural politeness. One polite, well-bred, well 2 whatever papa says is right; whatever papa does 
brought-up family of children, is a boon from‘is right. Let papa then not think it beneath him 
Heaven amongst a neighborhood of children. It to use now and then the humble heading of our 
becomes fashionable to be gentle and kind, and¢ chapter—“ If you please.” That sullen little boy, 
half the home-teaching does, if children have nice > who dislikes to go on errands, or do “ chores” when 
associates. True, like produces like, and the father ¢ ordered, will jump with alacrity when requested— 
and mother must look well to themselves, if they 5“ If you please.” Indeed, it’s want of politeness 
want the children right. I’ve been almost fright-« that causes half the quarrels, and sulks, and family 
ened to see the little peculiarities of either parent S jars in the world. What neighbor could refuse 
reproduced in the offspring just as much as the? another a favor—what brother a sister—what hus- 
features were. Sband a wife, if the request was prefaced with 
Sam Slick’s mother used to say to him—“Sam,¢a hearty, good-natured, happy-toned “If you 
you take after me.” Ay, and who would he be S please?” 
more likely to take after? With the mother ing Mount Carrout, Inuisois. 
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> allow, resolved that that should be as little care or 
\ @ _ ’ 
Che Lost Pocket Book. C expense to them as possible. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 4 They were not deliberately cruel to the orphan 
Of a certainty it seemed to me that morning that‘ to whom they gave unwilling shelter, but her life 
Hope and I had shaken hands forever. 2 was starved of all tenderness, her daily tasks cer- 
Looking at that time as I do now, over years‘ tainly went beyond her young, fragile powers, and 
‘which have brought me wisdom and experience, I 2 body, soul, heart, were all defrauded of their rights 
still feel that I was in too sad case to smile over it‘ to life and gladness in the only home that opened 
now. A few words will strike out the leading fea-2to the pet and darling of our household, my little 
ture of my situation. I was a boy, just fifteen‘ sister, Susan Loring. 
years old, orphaned of father and mother. I was? And surely the sharpest pang which I experienced 
without near kindred in the world, saving Susan, < that morning was the thought of her—all the com- 
wy little sister, more than two years my junior. e forting, courageous letters I had written—all the 
Since the death of my parents, which, following < consolations—all the pretty promises I had made of 
closely one on the other, transpired about my thir-¢ taking her away in a little while—just so soon as 
teenth birthday, I had held a situation betwixt‘ my salary was raised, were all over now. I could 
under-clerk and errand-boy, in a large mercantile ¢ not say again—“ Take heart, little sister! before 
warehouse. S long we shall be together once more.” That was 
I can say with sincerity that I had been diligent? all done now, for this very morning I had been 
and faithful, constantly stimulated by the hope ofS dismissed from my situation in the warehouse—not 
advancement and an increase of salary, which would 2 from any fault of mine, my employers had distinctly 
enable me to assist my little sister, whom I loved ‘ assured me, but a nephew of one of them, older and 
better than anything on earth, and who now made ¢ stronger than I, was to succeed me, and so the blow 
a cold home with distant kindred, neither gentle S fell, and all my young hopes with it. 
nor generous, who, having reluctantly received thee What could I do? On all sides the darkness 
orphan into their family from some stingy sense of, seemed to settle thick about me. Friend nor kin- 
duty whieh their conscience would not utterly dis-¢ dred had I to lend me a helping hand in that 
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season of extremest trial, and as I bowed my head ¢ So I went home—for I must tell all the sin of 
on the table in the small room of my boarding- 2 that time, holding nothing back. I locked myself 
house, the only course which suggested itself to meS in my own room; I unclasped the pocket-book 
was to run away and go to sea. 2 with a heart that beat and fingers that shook, and 

In my case it was hardly “running away,” how- ‘ the great rolls of bank notes tumbled out on the 
ever, for there was no human being who would é table, beside a handful of loose silver, and some un- 
place the smallest obstacle in the way of my de-2endorsed checks. I counted the notes over; there 
parture. But no vision of the wide, blue sea—of‘ were five hundred of them. What a marvellous 
the fair foreign countries I should visit—of mar-~ amount it seemed to me! How I wished they 
vellous scenes and stirring adventures, kindled my S were mine. How I thought of all the comfort and 
boyish enthusiasm as the thought of this new, ; happiness they would buy for Susie—all the rest 
strange life, suggested itself to me. I only remem- 2 and pleasure for me; and I bent greedily over the 
bered one little lonely heart that would ache—one< pile of notes, and my thoughts wandered away in 
small, sweet, pleading face, drowned in tears over ¢ Visions of what I would do if they were mine—only 


my departure. S mine. 
“Poor little lonely Susie!” I said—“I could; ‘But they are not yours. You'll be a thief if 
bear it if it were not for you.” Syou keep one cent of all that money. You're an 


At last, I put on my cap, and in a kind of des-¢ honest boy; get right up and carry that pocket- 
peration hurried down to the wharf of the lazy old > book back to its rightful owner,” said a voice in my 
seaport town, where a new life seemed to concen-< heart. 


trate around the great vessels that were always> “Ah, but think of yourself—think of Susie!” 
coming and going, and filling the air with their~ followed another voice. “How rich and happy 
sounds of bustle—of lading and unlading. ¢ you and she would be with it; and finding money 


4 999 


As I approached a company of sailors, who ‘js a very different thing from ‘stealing it. 
were busy rolling great boxes and barrels on thee Dear children, I am telling the truth. All that 
deck of a large vessel that was to sail in a day or > day I went about with that money in my hands— 
two for the East Indies, a handsome carriage drove? a]} day carrying in my heart that restless, guilty, 
slowly past me, and stopped before one of the great‘ wretched feeling, which was a burden to me that 
warehouses which lined the wharf. I sawa gentle- ¢ to this day makes me shudder to remember. I 
man alight, turn a moment to address a lady in-‘ Deould not look in a human face. I shrank from 
side, thrust his hand in his pocket, take out a< S encountering a voice. The sin and the shame was 
large book, open this, evidently offer the inmate S op my soul. 
of the carriage a portion of the contents, reclasp ¢ And at last the night came, and the face of the 
the pocket-book, pause a moment to see the driver 2 earth was covered up. But it seemed to me 
spring to his seat, and the carriage drive on before ° the very stars knew my guilt, and looked down 
he turned towards the warehouse. csad and stern on me; and that night I could not 

And in that pause the gentleman fancied he had kneel down as I had done through all my life, and 
restored his pocket-book to its place, but he was 2 2 pray my evening prayer. The night, like the day, 
mistaken ; it had not dropped into his pocket, as 5 was restless and wretched. I had placed the 
he supposed, but to the ground. I marked it fall; S 2 pocket- book under my pillow, and every little 
I saw it lying there, and sprang forwards to take it S while I would start from my troubled sleep and feel 
and return it to the owner; but when I looked ¢ of it, while a cold shudder would creep all over me. 
around, he had disappeared, and so had the car- 9 “Nobody knows I’ve got it,” I murmured to 
riage. ¢ myself; and then all alone in the darkness and 

Little children, at that moment, when I found > silence there came back to me those words, among 
myself alone, with the great pocket-book in my ¢ the last that I heard my mother speak on her dying 
hand, the devil entered into my heart. It was but > S bed—“If you are ever tempted to do evil, Robert, 
a minute’s work to enter the great building, inquire < remember always, and carry the thought through 
for the gentleman, and restore what he had lost; > ) your life, that God sees you !” 
but this thing I did not do. I hesitated, aul § Blessed words, dropped from my mother’s dying 
wavered, and looked wistfully at the pocket-book. > > lips, and taking root in her boy’s soul. 

“ There’s a great deal of money in there I’ve no¢ All that night, when I woke from my fitful sleep, 


doubt,” went my thoughts. “Oh, if it were only >the words would ever return to me; I could not put 
yours !—yours and Susie’s.” And so I tampered - them away with thoughts of Susie’s delight at the 
with temptation. S new dress and shoes I had dreamed of sending her, 


For I walked away from the warehouse with ¢ and just as the dawn began to spread over the 
the pocket-book in my hands—walked slowly, S east its faint gray film, I said to myself— 
slowly, thinking every moment I would return—¢ “J will not keep this money another day, God 
feeling a new, secret, guilty feeling in my heart,‘ helping me.” And the weight and the dread rolled 
and yet a strange desire taking possession of me to? away from my heart, and I fell into a deep slumber. 


see the contents of the pocket-book. ¢ It was late in the morning when I awoke. The 
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resolve of the night did not fail me. I was no< my lonely little sister—of the despair which had 
longer afraid to kneel down and bless God that He ¢ taken possession of me, and how I had at last re- 
had delivered me from this temptation. S solved to go to sea, and on my way to the wharf 

As soon as breakfast was over, I started for the é had encountered the carriage, and all that followed 
warehouse, and inquired for Mr. Henry Gordon, as‘ my finding the pocket-book—the day and night of 
this was the name on the pocket-book, and was $struggle and temptation. 

When I paused, the gentleman took a turn or 
two across the room in silence. Then he came and 


directed to the hotel where he was stopping. 

There [ found the gentleman, and with a few 
words restored him his lost pocket-book. He was 2 stood still before me, with a look on his face which 
a gentleman a little past the prime of life, with a 5 dispelled all fear from my heart— 
pleasant countenance, and gray, piercing eyes, that> “TI offered a reward of fifty dollars to any person 
searched my face keenly as he offered me a chair 2 who should restore my pocket-book, and as you 
and then proceeded to examine his pocket-book. 2 have done it, the money is yours,” he said. 

“Tt is all right,” he said, looking up in a few? Fifty dollars! I was fairly bewildered with sur- 
moments. You read the advertisement, I me and joy. 


S\SNININ 


in last night’s paper?” “ Oh, how much it will do for me and Susie!” [ 

“No sir; I know nothing about any.” S exclaimed. 

“What! not heard of the reward I offered to the 2 “And,” continued the gentleman, “I will see 
finder of this?” glancing again at his pocket-book. ¢ your former employers, and if they give you the 

“ I knew nothing about it, sir.” eright sort of character—and your face endorses 

The gentleman was still a moment, with his keen ¢one—you shall have a situation as clerk in the 
eyes searching my face; and then he drew a little Shouse where I am partner; I think we will do as 
nearer, saying in a kindly voice— 2 well by you as anybody else.” 

“ But you tell me, my bey, that you saw me) I tried to thank my new friend, but the tears 
when I[ dropped the book yesterday, at the ware- 3 came instead, and | felt God had done by me—how 
house. Why did you wait all this time, instead of S much better than I deserved ! 
restoring it to me at once ?” 2 A few words more, and my story is done. I en- 

This was a question for which I was totally un-Stered the house of my new master and friend, fts 
prepared. It had never occurred tv me how natu- bumblest clerk; I am now, a quarter of a century 
ral a one it would be. I stammered some incvherent § later, one of its partners. 
answer, confused and agitated. The strange gen- I was soon enabled to remove my sister from her 
tleman drew me and laid his band en my hair—- S unsympathetic relatives, and before long I placed 

“ My boy,” he said, in his winning voice, “ you 2 her at school. She grew up an intelligent, refined, 
need not be afraid tu tell me—to trust me. Let me‘ most lovely woman, in the be-t sense, and sbe mar- 
know all.” 2ried the son of the gentleman whose pucket-book I 

That voice drew mo out of myself. I cannot tell 5 found. 
how it was, but in a little while I was telling the 4 Dear children, may my littie story be for some of 
gentleman the whole story of my lust situation—of you worth the telling. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
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VentiLatine Cetitars.—An unventilated cellar 
is a reservoir fur the seeds of pestilence and death. 
Dipiheria and typhoid fever are not unfrequently 
the result of miasms accumulated in close under- 
ground apartments, where vegetable and animal 
matters are allowed to decay and decompose. Or- 
ganic matters of any kind should never be kept in 
any rovum or place unless free and ample circula-, 
tion of air is secured. The Working Farmer gives 


the following plan for ventilating cellars, which we < 
Smust leak through the cracks in the floor to the 


commend to the consideration of our readers :— 

“A stove on the first floor may have a branch - 
from its smoke pipe passing down through the 
floor, so as to receive the top air of the cellar. 
This pipe should be slightly enlarged at its lower) 


end, and it should be supplied with a valve; when 
the fire is being lighted this valve may be shut and 
afterwards opened, so as to leave sufficient draft 
for the stove. Thousands of cubic feet of damp air 
and foul gases will pass through the chimney from 


‘the cellar daily, and thus render it both clean and 


dry at all times. Every philosophical mind will 
see the truth of this statement, and at the same time 
must admit that where such an arrangement does 
not exist, that to a degree, at least, these foul gases 


detriment of the health of the inmates, before it 
passes through the fire into the chimney. Every 
chimney should be connected in some way with the 
cellar, so as to be used as a ventilator when required.” 
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BrowyeD Potatoes.—B il potatoes of a nearly ¢ 
uniform size till about two-thirds done; pour off § 
the water; remove the skins; place them in a,< 
hot oven, and bake till done. When baked pota- ‘ 
toes are wanted in haste, this is a very quick and x 


excellent method. § 





BreakFAst Potatoss.—Pare and wash the < 


potatoes. Cut them in pieces one-third of an inch 


)well beaten, a pinch of salt. 


>Soak, wash, and boil as usual. 


YY aN a a, NAPRADANANANALNIVE 


Siueie Peppryg.—Three-quarters of a pound of 


‘ flour, one pint of new milk, four eens’ yelks, whites 


Boil it fur one hour 


and a half. 





Wasnina Preraration.—Put one pound of 


saltpetre into a gallon of water, and keep it in a 


corked jug; two tablespoonsful for a pint of soap. 
This bleaches the 


in thickness; boil in as little water as possible, so <clothes beautifully, without injuring the fabric. 


that it will nearly all be evaporated in cooling. S 
When done, add a small quantity of sweet cream 2 
or milk, thickened with a little flour. ¢ 





¢ 

Cocoanut Puppine.—Pare off the rind and wipe 
the nut dry; dissolve two ounces of sugar in a? 
small teacup of water. Boil the sugar a few min- , 
utes, and add the grated cocoanut; keep stirring ° 
the mixture until it boils. When nearly cold, add 5 
the beaten yelks of threo eggs, a dessert spoonful of 
orange flower-water, a wineglassful of brandy, and 
a piece of butter the size of an egg. Line the dish 
with pastry. Pour the mixture in; bake it, and 
sift sugar over before serving. 





Stewep Appries.—Make a clear syrup of half a) 
pound of sugar to one pint of water. Skim it; 
peel and core the apples without injuring the shape. 5 
Let them be in cold water till the syrup is ready, to 
which add the juice of a lemon, and the peel cut § 
very fine. Stew the apples in the syrup till quite 2 
done. Quarters of oranges may be boiled in the ¢ 
same syrup instead of apples. Q 


A Very Goop Puppina.—Beat lightly the yelks > 
of ten eggs and the whites of six, with three- ¢ 





quarters of a pound of sugar, the rind of an orange Sm 


or two lemons grated, six and a half ouness of < 
flour: add one pint of boiling milk. When nearly ‘ 
eld, mix in the eggs and sugar, and add a wine- 

slassful of brandy, half a pound of melted butter. < 
Bake it an hour and a quarter, and turn it out. 


6 After the flour is stirred, 





CastLeE Puppinas.—Two eggs, their weight in 
butter, flour, and white sugar each. Put the but- 
ter in a pan before the fire till half melted, then 
beat intoa‘cream. Beat the yelks and whites of 
the eggs together for ten minutes, mix gently with 
the butter, add the sugar, and then the flour by 
degrees; with a very little nutmeg and grated 
eae peel. Put it into five or six cups; half fill 
them, and bake in a slow oven about half an hour. 





Puppixes.—In mixing batter puddings, sift the 
flour, and pour on very little milk at first ; gradually 
pour out the remainder, stirring well. This should 
be done carefully, as it is difficult to stir out the 
lumps when too much milk is poured on at once. 
smooth in part of the 


milk, add salt and eggs, then the remainder of the 


?milk. To cut a boiled pudding without making it 


heavy, lay your pudding-knife first on one side and 
then on the other upon it, just long enough to warm 
it. When essences or flavors are added to puddings, 
always drop them on toa lump of sugar. If you 
attempt to put any oil in it without so doing, it will 
not mix with the other ingredients, but float upon 
0the surface. The mosi digestible pudding is that 
ade with bread or biscuit, or boiled flour, grated. 
Paste puddings or dumplings are indigestible ; nor 
is batter pudding easily digested, and suet pud- 


>dings are to ba considered as most mischievous to 


invalids. Pancake is objectionable, on account of 


the frying imparting a greasiness. 





HEHEALTFEL DEPARTMEN 4 oA 


nannnney 


The Apparent Srailty of Tite | 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 

The City Inspectors’ report of the deaths in New 
York city in one week, were seven hundred and 
twenty-two, of which number four hundred and 
eighty-six were children under five years of age. 
Other reports confirm the fact that one-half the 
deaths in our towns and cities are children under 
five years! 

Do not these facts demand the thoughtful con- 
sideration of humane and Christian people? Is 


slave, debase and weaken their bodies, 


aan 


bright, beautiful human heings? Can society 
truthfully say that in so many instances, all that 


would prolong human life was rightly applied ? 


Why is human life so precarious ? 


The masses cherish unhealthful habits, which en- 
minds and 
morals. These habits are not considered unhealth- 
ful, because they prevail so extensively. Therefore, 
all who are educated in the laws of life, sufficient to 
correct any one or more errors in regard to health, 
need firmly, kindly, and conscientiously to teach 
and set such an example for the imitation of others 


any one responsible for the death of so many young, as humanity and Christianity demands. 


an 


a 
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Our educated and ruling people need physio- : ought to lead people to see that a change is 
logical light. Thousands will follow what fashion > necessary in public opinion in relation to this 
dictates, regardless of health, life or religion. subject. 

Many have not reflected that religion had any pure > It is said that in China physicians are hired to 
principles that need to be regarded in relation to S keep people well—in this country they are hired to 
life in this world. Would they reflect more on the 2 cure them when sick, or if they fail to do this, to 
works of God, “which are sought out by all those., assure the friends that all was done for restoration 
who have pleasure therein,” they would see that 2 that medical skill could devise. 

the human frame is one of the most atentoaibie Would it not be better for physicians—for indi- 
works of God—that, unmarred by art or accident, > Q viduals—for society, and the world, if physicians 
it is wisely adapted to secure healthful action, lon-4 were employed at regular salaries, to teach people 
gevity, usefulness and activity. ¢ the laws of life, so as to prevent as much disease as 

Would people learn to appreciate and apply na- 5 possible ; and m case of accidents and unavoidable 
ture’s remedies—light, air, sunshine, exercise, rest, ¢ sickness, attend those who were apportioned to 
cleanliness of the whole person, temperance in eat- ¢ their parish without other charges save their 
ing, drinking and thinking—dress physiologically, ¢ salary ? They would then have no mercenary in- 
or so as to secure equal circulation and protection 5 ducements to deceive the ignorant—to experiment 
from cold or dampness to all parts of the system, ¢ with the poor—to teach intemperate and unhealth- 
and give perfect freedom to all parts, they would ‘ful habits—to encourage vice in its many and de- 
find these preventives of disease far better than ¢ ceptive forms. Would not such measures secure the 
their medical remedies that so often fail them. ‘best talent—the noblest minds—the greatest bene- 
People place too much reliance upon medicines and ¢ factors to society and the world? 
too little reliance on hygienic influences. Most $ There is no earthly good that American people 
people are endowed with vital powers sufficient to 2 lack so much, as health of body and mind. ‘These 
resist disease, if sufficient healthful influences were $ united would remedy all their other evils. People 
brought to bear upon them. There is no mystery ( deform and disease their bodies and minds by un- 
about disease—it is the direct result of unhealthful > healthful modes of dress, unhealthful stimulation, 
influences, to which the patient has been subjected ¢ deficient or excessive exercise, improper rest, un- 
for a longer or shorter period, or the result of acci- > ¢ healthful recreation, impure air, late hours, impro- 
dent. There is no diminution of disease and death? per food, mental excitement, anger, jealousy, 
among those who use surprising and lauded anti- S enmity, remorse—so that it is a wonder that any 
dotes, regardless of unhealthful influences. This ° attain old age or maturity. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“THE SUMMER IS PAST, THE HAR- ¢spicy winds shake indolently through the hot air, 
VEST IS ENDED.” ¢the sunlight which has some peculiar, marvellous, 
You will read this, it is most likely, in some >tender beauty in these days when the year is grow- 
chill, ashy-complexioned day of November, after ¢ing old, makes one vast illuminated missal of ev ery 
the ‘fierce winds which follow the equinoctial Standscape. 
storms have torn the yellow and shrivelled leaves > The frosts have mostly held off, and the trees 
from the boughs; in some day when the clouds ¢ still wear their dead-ripe green, a little drooping 
hang gray and low, and the damp, dead chills of like fair tresses which the mists have breathed on, 
the year that is going to its death, shudder through but still lovely and to be praised on every bough. 
the air, and there is a sound of wailing in the wind, - 5 0 Truly if autumn holds, as Bryant sings— 
and the earth lies wasted and bare, waiting for the ¢ 
snows to come and cover with white garments her S 
loss and her need. ¢she holds also the tenderest, the sweetest, the 
In such a day, oh, my reader, these lines may’ ® S loveliest. 
first greet you; but not on such an one do I write 2 The heart of the year overflows with gladness to- 
them. It is in the heart of September, and there <day. The wine of her sunshine drenches the earth; 
has blossomed out of it two of the ripest, most on the face of her sky there is no slightest token of 
golden days of midsummer; bringing back me-~¢a storm, and the earth laughs back to it, “recon- 
mories of those fiery heats that smouldered in the ? ciled.” 
air, and licked with fierce tongues the land a few And yet through what a fearful path of darkness 
weeks ago. Gand storm must the year go down to its altar of 
Neither like unto those days is this one. Soft, > sacrifice—down into December. We know what 


“The saddest days of the year,” 
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lies just beyond these days—we shudder to think $ plankets to dry in the sunshine, and the hills 
of what is coming, for we have crossed over the Sstand in eternal guardianship afar off. 
threshold, and “ the summer is past, the harvest is 2 He who has enriched his memory, and enlarged 
ended.” Shis soul with visions like these, has not lost this 
It is ended in the wide old fields that shook their 2 summer of the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
tresses of silver and gold so bravely in the July ‘and sixty-three. 
breezes, and that looked as though the mountain > The “harvest is ended” too in other ways than 
mists had fallen and spread themselves over the ¢ this. Whatsoever good seed we might have sown— 
valleys—it is ended where the roses bloomed like ) whatsoever of kind words or generous deeds we might 
living coals dashed thick among the green vines; 2 have scattered along its path, it has gone now; 
or hung white as flakes of snow scattered on the ‘the first day of December rose up and closed on 
bushes—it has ended with the fruits that held in us forever the door of the summer; in its garden, 
flagons of purple, and crimson, and gold, all mel- ‘among its sunshine and its flowers, we shall walk 
low, delicious juices which needed no wine-press to 2 no more—forever. 
extract them; it is ended with the farmer’s work, S And oh, in a deeper, sadder sense, has the har- 
and the harvest song, with the cattle that drooped >vest ended to many a household in the land, 
under the heat and burden of the day, and with the ¢ Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Gettysburg, are they not 
garners heaped to overflowing; with all these has written over the door of many a heart within 
the harvest past, the summer ended. And in some ¢ Which lie the beloved dead! All loving words, all 
deeper and sadder sense than these is the harvest 5 caresses, all meetings and partings, for these is the 
passed. >“harvest ended,” and not only for those who fell 
At Newport and Saratoga, at Niagara and the Sin the storm of battle, or the waste of trenches, or 
White Mountains, the summer too is ended, and the 2 in the slow wear of the hospital, but wherever the 
crowd of foolish, fussy, fashionable people “ who Cliving and the loved have fallen, by the wayside, 
do not know how to behave in the presence of ain their pleasant homes, watched over by hearts 
mountain,” who went tu these places to display ¢ that ached, and eyes that wept, for these too is 
their fincry and their fully, have taken their flight 9“ the summer ended.” 
again. For them too, “the harvest is ended,” and ¢ And as swift and brief, it may be, as this, will 
as they went so have they come. The mountains 5 °Ur lives seem, oh reader, when we lay them down 
have told them no secret, the waters have not 2@t last. Looking over them then, how small will 
called to them. They have found no new faith ‘Seem the cares that have fretted, the fears and 
nor gladness, nor inspiration in all that their eyes , doubts that have eaten into and rusted so many of 
have seen; set of God in the earth to bear witness § the hours; as little worth will these be to us then 
of Himself, they have found no new wisdom to 228 the shrivelled stalks and leaves which crumble 
live, no new trust to die in. at our touch, and which we bound up a little while 
It is, as Mrs. Stone says, one of the “ dark Provi- ant into bouquets and wreaths of all beautiful and 
dences” that people of this type and quality should 0 fragrant blossoms, over whose marvellous grace 
have money to enjoy what they cannot appreciate ) W® fairly held our breaths for gladness; and these 
or understand. But the “dark Providences” wil] 2Shrivelled stems, and curled brown leaves, are all 


become visible in a sunlight that shall be fairer § that is left of them now ! 
than even this September day’s. ) There is a Country, and you know, oh, my 
And many there are who have gone up to the reader! the Path which leads to it; a Country in 


mountains and the waters with worshipful and ) Whose language it is never said, “The Harvest is 





loving spirits. Joy and gladness, praise and ¢ Past, the Summer is ended !” sania 
beauty have these found in the great tabernacles > 

of nature. Their harvest too is ended, but not in? OTHERS’ PROSPERITY. 
barrenness and loss, In the temple of their me-5 There isa sort of people in the world who can 


mories are new galleries opened, and the walls are ¢never be made to rejoice in any success, prosperity, 
consecrated with pictures such as no human artist Sor good-fortune which overtakes others. 

ever painted. There burn along those walls nh These people may be good friends to you in 
sets from the tops of high mountains, and valleys \adversity; they may serve you with willing feet, 
asleep and dripping in sunshine! there are forests and hands, and heart; they may mingle their gen- 
through which the slow wind shivers, and the Suine tears of sorrow over your afilictions, but when 
leaves tremble softly ; there are long, gray beaches >it comes to success, elevation in purse or position 
on which the waves break, and the long, white on your part, they can’t stand it. If the compari- 
branches of spray are torn asunder; there are son is not to advantage on their side, it stings, and 
dark rivers, and wild glades, and oh, there are¢gnaws, and embitters them. You pay down for 
little gems of landscape scenery scattered over Syour prosperity the price of their cordiality and 
with old farm-houses, where the smoke curls 2good feeling. They don’t see this, perhaps. I sup- 
lazily from the roofs; and the corn fields lie ‘pose we all of us have faults that it would be very 
around, and the meadows spread their dark green > hard to look in the face, and that we manage to 
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get under, or around, or aside of somehow; but in 
this case the truth drops out in little deprecatory 
remarks and sneers, and significant louks, which, 


Yee 


without committing one’s self, may say a great deal 5 
more than would be allowed in words. > 
Now what a miserable feeling this is. To say 


nothing of its weakness and wickedness, bow much > 
pain aud unhappiness it wust eost any one who in- 2 
dulges fur a moment this morbid and evil tendency. 

Go to— get rid of it. Chase out of the dark 
thicket, where lurks in some corner of your soul < 
this snake, and whip it to the death. 

We must al! of us make up our minds that some < 
foiks in the world will get ahead of us; that they 
me of the great prizes of life fur 


will bear off s 
which we strive—that they will be smarter, wiser, 5 
richer in some sense than we are. But is that any 2 
reasun why we should depreciate the value of these 
prizes, or in small ways impuga the character of 
those who win them? Is that any reason why we 
should Le continually drawing contrasts betwixt 
eur own and our neighbors’ welfarc, and be fretted, 
tormented, ha:assed, becuse they have beaten us. 
iu the race ¢ 

Let us be generous enough to be glad, if where we 
lose others win—to feel a real, genuine, hearty glad- ¢ 
ness in the prizes they carry off, and by as much as < 
we do this we shall be blessed and better off ourselves, © 
blessed by kindly and generous impulses, whose $ 
fuuntains springing up, gladden and make mellow 
the heart, and ** better off,” if not taugibly in place ° 
and purse, still in a richer, truer, and better char- 
acter, which in the end will be the “ best riches.” 
ve. 2. 
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DR. LEWIS: 
HIS BOOK—HIS GYMNASIUM—HIS SCHOOL. 

In all these does the great work progress. The 
Doctor's ardur, energy in and devetion to his mis- 
sion is amazing! He is seeking through all these 
chanuels tue physical enfranchisement of his gene- 
ratiun, aud on every band the most cultivated 
minds are adopting and endorsing his new system 
of exercise. 

Everywhere it is commanding attention; the 


MPAALDDPLDPDADININIRIS ISVS 


graduates of bis schoul are introducing it through- 
out the country. Of his Movement Cure—of which 
we have personal knowledge, we can hardly say 


enough in praise. 
It is like drinking in some new elixir of life and 


SINAN LNAI 


health, te enter and go through the varied exer- 
oises for an hour. 

But the Doctor’s new volume—* Weak Lunes, ° 
and How to MAKE THEM StRonG,” issued by <¢ 
“Ticknor & Fields,” will give our readers an ample ¢ 
description of his views and system. 5 

The volume has a beautiful and graceful dedica- - 
tion to the Doctor’s wife, whose sympathy with his‘ 
mission, and whose untiring efforts to promote it, 2 
have won both for her work and for her sweet, © 





earnest, most womanly character, the love and< 
V.F.T 


praise which they so richly deserve. 


‘ will remain unchanged. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1864. 

Our Prospectus for volumes XXIII. and XXIV, 
wi!l be found on the cover of this number. It will 
be seen that we have made arrangements to give 
three serial stories during the year, one of them by 





Miss Townsend, to commence with our January 


issue. The spirit and character of our Magazine 
It will, as heretofore, be 


conducted in the interests of all things pure and 


2 loyal—the friend of good, the foe of evi’. Truth, 
‘ beauty, excellence, will always find an advocate in 
> its pages, and the false, unlovely, and depraved, be 
, carefully excluded. We shall make it a true friend, 
) who entertains, exhilarates, and gives delight; yet 
~ a friend whose spirit shall dwell in the heart as an 


inspiration to honorable and virtuous deeds. 


Ja Read the notices on next page, selected 


, from many thousands which have cowe to us from 


the press in all parts of the country. Our editorial 


S friends, who see all the magazines tbat are pub- 
~ lished, are in a position to decide upon their respec- 
‘tive claims to excellence. Their opinion of the 
- Home Magazine is given in no halting phrase. 


Maxine up Cruss ror 1864.—We look confi- 
dently to our friends to start early in the work of 


> making up clubs for next year. Notwithstanding 


the price of paper continues high, still nearly fifty 


> per cent. above prices for 1862, we have made no 


increase in the club rates. Will not the friends of 
the Home Magazine be as active and efficient as the 
friends of any other periodical? Begin early, and 
sccure for us the largest possible number. 

I We have selected as premiums for next 
year “EVANGELINE,” and “The Mitnervess 
Barry,” two highly popular pictures. The copies 
we have had made of them are finer than anything 
we have heretofore sent out. Last year many 
annoying delays occurred in getting ovr premiums. 
To guard against this, we have already secured a 
large supply of the new prints, which will be mailed 
immediately on receipt of orders. 


ZS Sreciuen Nvumpers.—Persons ordering 
specimens, must enclose ten cents to cover pre- 
payment of postage and part cost of the number 


Ssent. The orders for specimens are so large, 


amounting to from two to three thousand in a 
season, that we must require a part of the cost, or 
stop sending them. The tax has become too great. 


> The system of ordering specimens by persons who 


have no intention of getting up clubs, and so ob- 
taining number after number of the magazine 
without cost, has been carried so far to our loss, 
that we must either discontinue sending specimens 
altogether, as we have said, or ask a portion of the 
cost. 
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CLOAK 
Of black cloth, trimmed with bias black velvet, and a heavy crochet ornament 





at the back. The cape forms the sleeves. 





THE STRASBOURG. 





imming, 


This mantle is made of black cloth, trimmed with leather tr 





and confined at the back by leather ornaments. 
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WALKING DRESS. 


High dress of check silk with a narrow plaited ruffle set on the waist to form a 
jacket; the cut represents the back, and, as will be seen, the trimming is carried 
round the back, and a bow and broad sash ends, edged round with a ruffle and velvet 
to match the waist, adds a pleasing novelty to the style of dress. The decorations 
on the skirt, which consist of a narrow plaited ruffle and three rows of velvet, are 
set on in alternate points and scollops. Above each of the scollops are two narrow 
ruffies that cross each other not quite straight, but slightly curved; a velvet button 
finishes the end. The sleeve is shaped at the elbow, and has a deep cuff at the bot- 
tom, and is trimmed to match the rest of the dress. 
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HEAD DRESS. 


HEAD DRESS. 
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DRESS FOR GIRL OF TEN OR TWELVE 


FANCY APRON FOR LITTLE GIRL, 
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with gold-colored silk, 
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Of fancy-colored cloth 





